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February 

February  is  a  month  of  Mondays 

During  a  warm  week 

a  contradictory  cold  night 

is  the  first  I  leave  my  windows  open 

February  is  a  numbness  slowly  wearing  away 
to  reveal  a  faint  attention-seeking  pain; 
it  is  slowly  taking  the  bandages  off; 
it  is  uneasy  stickiness  as  being  candy-rubbed. 

bury  Fear,  foolish  stubblycut  girls  wearing  shorts; 

bury  Fear,  foolish  boys  gamely  walking  on  your  sunless  limbs. 

a  nasty  coy  breeze,  muddy  cars 
coughing  into  the  sky,  that  sky  Is 
better  suited  for  noises  of  warplanes 

In  the  cafeterias,  when  1  see  police 

or  hear  the  sirens, 

when  I  see  the  searchlights, 

when  1  see  blank  buildings  at  night, 

when  I  see  bank  marquees  flashing 

the  recent  Industrials, 

when  I  see  a  queue, 

I  feel  there  is  a  war  somewhere. 

February  offers  no  Lethes, 
no  forgetfulness  in  its  mud, 
nothing  in  the  sliding  puddles 
or  gasoline-stained  pools  by  curbs. 

I  feel  there  is  a  war  somewhere. 

David  Andrew 
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Artful  Liars 


Winners  of  the  1989  Coraddi  Fiction  Contest 

Judged  by  Ellen  Devlin 


A  current  resident  of 
Statesville,  N.C.,  Ellen 
Devlin  has  lived  in 
Roanoke,  VA.  and  New 
York,  where  she  was 
employed  for  eight  years  as 
a  copj^vriter.  She  credits 
this  experience,  and  the 
comparison  of  American 
with  Japanese  products  it 
involved,  with  having 
introduced  her  to  the 
writing  of  fiction.  Since 
this  introduction  she  has 
published  her  first  novel. 
Hide  and  Seek,  in  1986 
with  G.P.  Putnam  and  is 
near  completion  of  her 
second  book.  The 
Godmakers,  which  will 
serve  as  her  MFA  thesis 
this  spring  here  at  UNCG 
and  has  also  attracted  the 
interest  of  Putnam  for 
publication.  She  attributes 
the  inspiration  for  The 
Godmakers  to  the  many 
facets  of  the  Statesville 
experience.  Coraddi  is  very 
pleased  to  have  had  such  a 
vital  new  talent  judge  our 
1989  Fiction  Contest. 


First  Place      FIREWORMS  AND 
NIGHTCRAWLERS 

By  Michael  Read 

Second  Place     HILL 

By  Dewey  Whitaker 

Third  Place      MILLIE 

By  KeUy  Cole 

Honorable  Mention      MEMOIR 

By  Robert  Btxby 
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Fireworms  and  Night  Crawlers 


Michael 


It  Is  a  perfect  night  for  grow- 
ing worms. 
Travis  sits  on  his  stump 
and  stares  Into  the  fire.  He  Is 
on  his  land,  and  everything  is  okay.  He 
has  a  bottle  of  Big  John  Fortified 
Grape  Wine  between  his  legs,  and  he  is 
happy  that  he  does  not  have  to  share 
it  with  anyone.  It  is  one  of  those  nights 
when  the  warm  fog  drifts  from  the  river 
and  you  can  almost  smell  the  moon. 
The  moon  casts  shadows  of  trees  on 
his  plot,  the  fog  clings  to  the  furrows  of 
soU.  He  puts  another  log  on  the  fire, 
then  sits  back  and  takes  a  long  swal- 
low of  the  wine.  Everything's  fine,  just 
fine. 

The  day  has  been  long  and  hot  and 
short  of  patience.  In  the  morning  he 
had  driven  into  town  with  four  crates 
of  night  crawlers  in  the  trunk.  These 
were  some  premium  quality  worms,  fat 
and  long  and  juicy,  some  of  the  best. 
But  The  Bass  and  Buck  already  had  all 
they  needed. 

Travis  had  loaded  the  Crawlers 
back  into  the  trunk  of  the  car,  slam- 
ming the  door.  He  headed  out  for 
Sam's  Tackle  Shop,  but  he  didn't  make 
it  there.  Five  miles  outside  of  Clancy, 
the  car  began  to  cough  and  shake,  and 
before  he  knew  it  the  engine  stopped 
dead  with  a  dramatic  shudder.  Travis 
had  been  meaning  to  change  the  oil 
since  September.  Some  things  just 
never  got  done.  He  locked  the  doors  of 
the  car  and  headed  off  for  Clancy.  He 
would  walk — hitching  was  not  his 
style. 

So.  he  trudged  down  the  road,  curs- 
ing his  luck  and  lamenting  the  immi- 


nent demise  of  those  premium  quality 
night  crawlers.  Everything  would  have 
been  okay  if  he'd  just  thought  to  bring 
some  water  for  the  worms,  and  he 
wouldn't  have  minded  a  drop  or  two 
himself  But  as  it  was,  those  worms 
were  sure  to  be  as  brittle  as  oriental 
noodles  by  the  time  he  returned  with 
the  mechanic,  and  he  was  going  to  be 
one  thirsty  man. 

Oh  well,  he  thought,  worse  things 
had  happ)ened. 

Two  hours  later,  Travis  was  peering 
into  those  crates  of  worms  as  the  me- 
chanic from  Bob's  Gulf  was  peering 
into  his  engine.  His  worst  suspicions 
had  been  confirmed.  He  slammed  the 
trunk,  spat,  and  ambled  over  to  the 
front  of  the  car.  "My  worms  dried  up," 
he  told  the  mechanic. 

"Your  head  is  cracked,"  the  me- 
chanic told  him. 

"'Scuse  me?" 

"Your  engine  head.  It's  cracked.  I 
bet  there  ain't  a  drop  of  oil  in  this 
thing." 

Travis  nodded.  "I  don't  guess  that 
there  is,"  he  said,  peering  into  the  en- 
gine. "What's  it  gonna  take  to  get  it 
running?" 

"Well,  you'd  have  to  replace  the  en- 
gine. And  that  ain't  cheap.  It'll  run  you 
about  eight  hundred." 

Travis  nodded.  It  was  an  old  car,  a 
worn  out  car.  It  seemed  to  him  that  It 
was  ready  to  rest.  Not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  he  only  had  seventy-seven 
dollars  to  his  name.  "Tow  it  in."  he  told 
the  mechanic. 

As  the  tow  truck  was  lumbering  its 
way    into    Clancy   with    Travis'    car 


hitched  to  the  back,  the  mechanic 
spKike  of  things  foreign.  Travis  had  no 
interest  in  the  inner  workings  of  cars. 
He  wanted  to  talk  worms.  "Say,  you 
wouldn't  happen  to  be  a  fishing  man, 
would  you?"  he  asked  the  mechanic. 

"Now  and  then." 

"What's  it  going  to  cost  for  the  tow- 
ing?" 

"It'U  run  you  thirty-five." 

"Tell  you  what.  I'll  give  you  all  the 
free  worms  you  need  for  a  year  in  ex- 
change for  the  tow.  Good,  fat  worms." 

The  mechanic  thought  for  a  minute. 
"Deal,"  he  said.  "What  about  the  car?" 

"Oh,  you  can  have  it" 

The  fire  is  dying  out  and  the 
wine  is  gone.  Travis  looks 
over  to  his  worm  plot  and  de- 
cides that  it  Is  time  to  turn 
on  the  grow  lights.  You  have  to  keep 
that  soil  nice  and  warm  if  you  want  to 
grow  good  worms.  He  is  much  more  at- 
tentive to  the  needs  of  his  worms  than 
he  will  ever  be  for  some  car.  Drunk  and 
stumbling,  he  almost  falls  over  the 
wheelbarrow  on  his  way  to  the  plot.  He 
opens  the  fuse  box  and  flips  the 
switch,  igniting  the  eight  500  watt 
bulbs.  The  stars  disappear  and  the  fog 
that  shrouds  his  worm  plot  begins  to 
rapidly  burn  away.  Travis  falls  to  his 
knees  and  begins  to  dig  into  the  rich 
soil.  It  only  takes  him  a  moment  to 
pull  out  a  sLx-incher.  The  worm  curls 
around  his  index  finger  and  stretches 
back  towards  the  earth.  "Hello,  worm." 
Travis  says.  "Hello  you  beautiful 
worm."  He  gently  puts  the  worm  back 
into  the  soil  and  covers  it. 

Travis  stumbles  over  to  the  shed 
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and  takes  a  bag  of  worm  meal,  drags  it 
over  to  the  plot  and  tears  it  open.  He 
scatters  handful  after  handful  into  the 
air,  watching  the  poT  der  dance  Its  way 
down  to  the  soil.  Ke  begins  to  dance 
himself,  scattering  the  worm  meal  and 
singing  a  little  song  that  he  had  com- 
posed: 

'Hey  littte  crawlers,  don't  you  cry. 

Daddy 's  gonnn  mofce  you  a  Luorm  meal  pl£. 

And  if  that  wonn  meal  pie  ain't  Jine. 

Daddy's  gonna  senje  you  some  morm  meal  wine. 

Ani  ya  know  that  uxtrm  meal  uAne  is  great. 

It'll  make  you  ivant  to  procreate...' 

Travis  can  hear  the  worms  singing 
right  along  with  him,  in  perfect  four- 
part  harmony.  He  tosses  the  empty 
bag  over  to  the  side  of  the  plot  with 
satisfaction;  the  night's  work  is  done. 
He  loves  his  worms. 

He  decides  to  sleep  outside  tonight, 
as  he  had  done  the  night  before.  It's 
good  and  warm  under  those  grow 
lights.  He  stretches  out  and  stares  at 
the  speckless  sky  that  looms  over  his 
worm  plot.  He  is  happy.  Life  is  so 
much  better  and  simpler  and  cleaner 
now. 

He  wakes  with  the  morning  sun 
searing  through  his  head.  Just 
in  time  to  see  a  Carolina 
Wren  take  flight  with  a  sbc- 
incher  hanging  from  its  beak.  "God- 
damn bird,"  he  mutters.  He  sits  up  and 
rubs  his  temples.  Big  John  is  beating 
on  his  head  with  a  tiny  hammer.  He 
pulls  his  body  to  its  feet  and  drags 
himself  to  the  house. 

He  enters  the  kitchen  through  the 
back  door  and  wrinkles  his  nose.  He 
really  ought  to  take  out  the  trash  and 
do  the  dishes.  "This  house  is  such  a 
goddamn  nuisance,"  he  says  to  the 
chicken  bones  on  the  counter.  "Who 
needs  it?"  Travis  has  long  since  for- 
gotten how  grateful  he  had  been  when 
this  house  and  this  land  had  fallen 
from  the  sky,  willed  to  him  by  a  sym- 
pathetic uncle  whom  he  had  never 
met.  The  uncle  had  been  slowly  with- 
ering with  a  terminal  case  of  leukemia. 
As  with  most  dying  persons,  life  had 
seemed  so  irrational  to  him — so  he  Ir- 
rationally willed  his  property  to  a 
nephew  that  he  had  never  even  laid 
eyes  on.  The  uncle  had  read  all  about 
the  mess  that  Travis  had  gotten  him- 
self into  in  The  Courier. 

Travis  opens  the  cupboard  and  gets 
out  a  big  potato  and  an  onion.  He 


Travis  can  hear  the 
worms  singing  right 

along  with  him, 

in  perfect  four-part 

harmony. 


picks  the  sprouts  off  of  the  potato  and 
cuts  the  oozing  black  spot  off  of  the 
onion  with  a  knife.  Before  long,  a  sat- 
isfying sizzling  sound  is  splattering 
forth  from  the  firying  pan  and  the  per- 
colator is  chugging  some  sense  into 
his  morning. 

As  he  is  scooping  the  food  onto  his 
plate,  he  hears  a  low  moan.  He  opens 
the  door  to  find  a  pitiful  excuse  for  a 
dog,  a  one-eyed  mangey  mongrel  with 
projecting  ribs  and  that  crazy  look  In 
her  eye  that  starving  dogs  get  when 
they  know  that  death  is  near.  TTie  dog 
slithers  through  Travis'  legs  and  en- 
ters the  kitchen.  She  makes  a  diso- 
riented circle,  knocks  over  a  chair,  and 
slumps  down  next  to  the  stove.  Travis 
scoops  the  contents  of  his  plate  on  to 
the  floor  by  the  dog's  head,  then  gets 
another  onion  and  potato  out  of  the 
cupboard.  When  he  looks  back  at  the 
dog  the  food  Is  gone,  and  so  Is  the  cra- 
zy look  In  her  eye.  She  stares  at  Travis 
for  a  minute,  then  wanders  over  to  the 
heaping  Hefty  trash  bag  to  investi- 
gate. The  dog  picks  up  a  chicken  bone 
from  the  floor  and  saunters  out  the 
door. 

"Hey  dog,  don't  eat  that,"  Travis 
calls  to  the  dog.  "What's  wrong  with 
you,  you  wanna  choke  to  death?"  Tra- 
vis opens  the  refrigerator  and  pulls 
out  a  package  of  hot  dogs  and  goes  af- 
ter the  dog,  who  he  finds  laying  In  the 
dust  under  the  sycamore  tree,  gnawing 
away.  Travis  takes  a  hot  dog  from  the 
package  and  holds  It  In  front  of  the 
dog's  nose,  who  eyes  htm  curiously  for 
a  moment,  then  drops  the  chicken 
bone  and  goes  for  the  hot  dog.  "I  seem 
to  have  made  myself  a  deal."  Travis  re- 
marks   as    he    picks    up    the   bone. 


"What's  your  name,  dog?  Well,  I  don't 
suppose  you're  gonna  tell  me.  How 
about  Mona,  will  that  do?"  Mona  claws 
at  a  flea  in  affirmation.  He  puts  the 
rest  of  the  hot  dogs  In  the  dust  at  her 
feet  and  heads  off  to  the  kitchen  to  get 
her  some  good  fresh  water. 

As  the  screen  door  slams  behind 
him,  he  hears  a  car  on  the  road.  He 
looks  out  the  window  to  see  his  ex- 
wife's  Monte  Carlo  pull  Into  the  drive- 
way. In  the  back  seat  he  can  see  the 
top  of  his  son  Nathan's  head  through 
the  car  window.  Although  It  will  be 
good  to  see  his  son,  Travis  loathes  the 
prospect  of  talking  to  Marcy.  She  al- 
ways dragged  him  backwards.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  talk  with  someone  who  you 
know  can  never  forgive  you. 

When  Travis  sees  Marcy  step  from 
the  car,  when  he  sees  her  cotton  dress 
unfurl  and  her  red  hair  catcTi  the 
breeze,  when  he  sees  her  even  stride 
cany  her  around  the  car  to  open  the 
door  for  Nathan,  he  feels  alone  for  the 
first  time  In  a  long  while.  "Goddamn 
woman,"  he  mutters  under  his  breath 
as  he  goes  through  the  screen  door  to 
meet  her. 

He  stands  before  her  on  the  drive- 
way, looking  Into  those  green  eyes  of 
hers  for  signs  of  remission.  Nothing — 
her  eyes  look  as  hard  as  emeralds.  Na- 
thcin  stands  behind  his  mother  with 
his  fists  Jammed  in  his  f)ocket.  "Hey, 
Cowboy,"  Travis  says  to  his  son  who 
almost  smiles.  "Hello,  Marcy." 

"HI  Travis,"  she  says,  motioning  for 
Nathan  to  stand  beside  her.  "I  need  to 
ask  a  favor  of  you." 

"I'll  do  my  best  to  oblige,"  Travis 
says.  "Wanna  come  in?" 

"No,  no.  Let's  sit  on  the  porch."  Mar- 
cy sits  down  and  slips  off  her  shoes. 
"Nathan,  you  go  play  now." 

"Is  It  okay  If  I  play  with  the  worms?" 
Nathan  asks  his  father. 

"Lord  knows  I  always  do,"  Travis 
says.  Nathan  runs  off  and  Travis  gapes 
at  his  ex-wlfe. 

"So  how's  the  worm  business?" 
"Just  dandy.  Good  year  for  worms. 
How's  that  lawyer  friend  of  yours?" 
"BUI'S  fine." 

Travis  spits  Into  the  dust  and  stares 
at  his  boots.  "So  what's  the  favor?"  he 
asks,  looking  up  suddenly. 

"Well,"  Marcy  begins,  seemingly  re- 
lieved that  the  small  talk  Is  over,  "I 
have  to  leave  the  state  until  Monday. 
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Jeannle's  having  a  baby,  and  I'm  going 
to  Wichita  to  ofTer  sisterly  support." 

That's  something,"  Travis  remarks. 

"Anyway,  I  want  you  to  look  after 
Nathan  until  I  get  back.  It's  Just  a 
couple  of  days." 

Travis  grins.  "You  bet.  I'd  love  to.  It's 
been  too  long..." 

"Well,  this  is  kind  of  an  extreme  sit- 
uation," she  says.  "I've  got  his  things  in 
the  car.  I'll  be  right  back." 

Travis  watches  his  ex-wlfe  as  she 
walks  to  the  car.  He'd  forgotten  how 
wild  looking  she  was,  like  a  pet  cat 
that  returns  home  after  a  year  of  tooth 
and  nail  survival.  A  memory  takes 
siege,  having  something  to  do  with  her 
naked  body  In  the  grass  on  the  banks 
of  the  river... "Shit,"  Travis  mumbles  In 
shame  and  disgust. 

"Where  did  that  come  from,"  Marcy 


day  night."  She  sticks  a  toothbrush  in 
the  string  that  is  wrappyed  around  the 
bag.  "I  hope  you  have  some  tooth- 
paste." 

"I  have  to  go  to  the  store  anyway." 

Marcy  rolls  her  eyes  at  lYavls.  She 
stands  slowly  and  stares  dreamily  at 
the  landscape.  "This  place  sure  Is 
pretty,"  she  says.  "Too  bad  I  never  got 
to  live  here." 

"It's  nice,"  Travis  says. 

"Where's  the  car,  Travis?" 

"Getting  fixed.  I  burned  up  the  en- 
gine." 

"Oh."  Marcy  extends  her  hand.  "Well, 
I  guess  this  Is  goodbye.  Again." 

Travis  takes  her  hand  and  squeezes 
It.  "Goodbye,  Marcy." 

As  she  turns  to  leave,  Travis  is  sud- 
denly on  his  feet.  "I  wish  you'd  stay  for 
a  spell,"  he  says  quietly.  Something 


If  for  only  a 

moment,  there  doesn't 

seem  to  be  any 

animosity 
between  them. 


asks,  referring  to  Mona  who  content- 
edly licks  the  ground. 

"Just  showed  up  this  morning  look- 
ing like  death,"  Travis  says.  "That  dog 
had  a  better  breakfast  than  I  did.  She 
don't  look  half  as  bad  as  she  did  when 
she  got  here." 

"I  wish  you'd  make  it  leave.  1  don't 
much  care  for  the  prospect  of  Nathan 
hanging  around  with  a  mangey,  flea- 
Infested  dog." 

"I  was  Just  fixing  to  show  her  the 
road  when  you  came,"  Travis  lies. 

"Speaking  of  which,  I'd  better  get 
going.  Here's  Nathan's  sleeping  bag. 
He  has  pajamas  and  fresh  underwear 
wrapped  up  Inside.  I'll  fetch  him  Sun- 


about  his  earnestness  makes  her 
stop. 

"Well,  I  supfxjse  I  could  stay  a  whUe 
longer.  My  plane  doesn't  leave  until 
four.  I  was  planning  to  sp)end  the  next 
two  hours  in  the  alrpwrt  bar." 

"1  have  some  wine,"  Travis  says 
happily. 

"Big  John?"  He  nods.  "Break  It  out." 
One  thing  that  they  had  always  liked 
to  do  together  was  to  drink  cheap 
wine. 

When  Travis  returns,  Marcy  is 
lounging  on  the  porch  with  her  bare 
feet  propped  up  on  the  roof  support.  It 
occurs  to  him  that  he  has  not  seen  her 
look  this  relaxed  since  Before.  If  only 


for  a  moment,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
any  animosity  between  them.  He  sits 
beside  her,  cracks  op>en  the  bottle,  and 
fills  two  Jelly -Jar  glasses  with  the  syru- 
py wine. 

Marcy  takes  a  swig  and  stares  into 
the  sky.  She  takes  another  swig  and 
turns  a  bemused  gaze  upon  him.  "Tra- 
vis, tell  me  something." 

"Okay." 

"Why  worms?" 

"I  like  worms,"  he  says  Indignantly. 
"It's  an  easy  Job.  You  know.  I  started 
out  with  only  a  hundred  night  crawl- 
ers, and  now  I  must  have  twenty  thou- 
sand of  them  things  squirming  around 
down  there.  It's  pleasant.  I  get  to  dig 
around  all  day."  Marcy  laughs.  "Well  I 
do,"  Travis  says. 

"I've  never  met  anyone  with  such  an 
affection  for  worms,"  she  says.  "It's 
funny." 

"What's  so  funny  about  that?  You 
like  lawyers,  don't  you?" 

"Ha  ha,"  Marcy  says,  smiling. 
Travis  Is  sulking.   "Well,   I  think 
worms  are  fascinating.  You'd  be  sur- 
prised. " 

"I  know  I  would,"  Marcy  says. 

"Take  the  Caribbean  fire  worm  for 
example.  It's  about  an  Inch  long,  and  it 
spends  Its  time  burrowed  In  the  bot- 
tom of  bays  in  the  West  Indies.  Most  of 
the  time  they're  pretty  boring— not 
known  for  their  personality.  They  ain't 
much  to  look  at,  either.  Tliat  Is,  not  un- 
til it's  time  for  them  to  reproduce." 

"The  peacock  of  the  worm  world, 
right?"  Marcy  says,  draining  her  glass. 

'Even  better  than  that."  Travis  Is  on 
his  feet,  suddenly  animated.  "You  see, 
on  the  fifth  night  of  an  August  full 
moon,  the  worms  crawl  out  of  their 
burrows  and  float  to  the  surface  of  the 
warm  tropical  seas.  They  have  an 
amazing  sense  of  timing:  they  reach 
the  surface  after  sunset,  about  an  hour 
before  the  moon  rises.  In  the  black- 
ness of  a  black  night,  these  worms  will 
begin  to  glow  fiery  red  for  the  only  time 
In  their  lives.  I  hear  that  the  water 
looks  like  it's  alive,  sparkling  and 
dancing  with  all  these  little  glowing 
worms.  Then,  suddenly,  in  a  Uny  phos- 
phorescent explosion,  tliey  shoot  their 
wads,  and  their  ruptured  bodies  sink 
slowly  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean." 

"Good  lord."  Marcy  says. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  that?"  Tra- 
vis says.  "Must  be  something  else." 
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"I  just  might.  How  about  another 
shot  of  wine,  wormfarmer?" 

He  refills  his  glass  and  sits  back 
down.  She  smiles  at  him.  "IVe  missed 
you.  Marcy,"  he  says. 

"Nathan  misses  you  a  lot.  I  still  ha- 
ven't figured  out  what  in  the  hell  I  feel." 
Travis  can't  stop  the  words.  "Why 
don't  we  have  another  go  at  it.  Start 
over.  You  and  the  boy  could..." 

"Forget  it,  Travis,"  Marcy  says, 
grateful  for  the  sudden  return  of  her 
anger.  She  could  count  on  the  anger.  It 
was  always  there.  "Forget  it!  You've  got 
a  lot  of  fucking  nerve  to  even  say  that. 
Suddenly,  1  don't  even  know  what  I'm 
doing  here,  drinking  your  wine  and 
pretending  that  I  can  stand  you." 

"Well  I  guess  you'd  better  go  and 
catch  that  goddamned  plane,"  Travis 
spits.  "You're  mean,  Marcy.  You  know 
that?  You're  a  mean  woman." 
"You're  one  to  talk,  you  bastard!" 
"Don't  say  It!  I  paid  my  dues!  Four 
years  in  the  hole  Is  one  hell  of  a  long 
time.  I  can't...!  would  never...!  Just  don't 
understand  it.  !  don't  understand  how 
it  could  have  happened." 

"You  were  drunk,  you  wanted  to  fuck, 
and  she  didn't.  That's  all."  Marcy 
stands  and  looks  down  the  hill  to  the 
worm  plot,  where  Nathan  Is  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  digging  with  a  stick. 
"You  just  did  what  you  had  to  do,  you 
son  of  a  bitch,"  she  says  flatly. 

"To  this  day  !  am  unable  to  compre- 
hend...Dammit,  that  girl  was  taunting 
me!  I  can't  really  explain  it,  but  when 
she  left  the  bar  that  night  something 
inside  of  me  just  exploded  and  I  found 
myself  running  after  her....  I  don't..." 
Travis  choked  up  and  slumped  against 
side  of  the  house. 

"Well,  that's  just  your  way,"  Marcy 
says  coldly.  "There  are  lots  of  ways  to 
deal  with  stress,  and  rape  is  only  one 
of  them."  Travis  is  wearing  that  miser- 
able dog  expression  on  his  face,  and 
Marcy  softens,  true  to  form.  "But  don't 
torture  yourself,  kiddo,"  she  says, 
mussing  his  hair.  "That  was  a  long 
time  ago  and  I  can  see  that  you  don't 
smolder  like  you  used  to."  She  calls 
Nathan,  and  they  both  watch  him  be- 
gin to  run  up  the  hill  with  the  dog  hot 
on  his  heels.  "I  still  know  that  there's  a 
heap  of  good  inside  of  you,"  she  says. 
"Somewhere.  If  !  didn't  know  that  in 
my  bones,  I  sure  as  hell  wouldn't  leave 
my  son  with  you.  The  judge  said  !  never 


"I  was  so  pissed  off 

about  my  boat  that  I 

chased  it  to  the  bottom 

of  the  pond  and 

stranded  it 

with  my  bare  hands." 


had  to,  you  know." 

"The  judge..."  Travis  murmers. 

Nathan  arrives  breathless  at  the 
porch,  cupping  a  Night  Crawler  in  his 
hands.  "Mama,  watch  this,"  he  says, 
dangling  the  worm  a  few  Inches  from 
the  dog's  eye.  He  tosses  the  worm  high 
Into  the  air.  The  dog  makes  a  tremen- 
dous leap,  catches  the  worm  In  her 
mouth,  and  swallows  it  in  one  gulp. 

"That's  really  gross,  Nathan,"  Marcy 
says  with  a  tired  voice. 

The  time  has  come  for  Marcy 
to  leave,  and  she  climbs  Into 
her  car.  Before  hitting  the  ig- 
nition, she  takes  one  last 
look  at  Travis,  who  Is  sitting  on  the 


porch,  gazing  at  his  boots.  Nathan 
stands  directly  t>ehlnd  him,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  sullenly  on  the  back  of  Tra- 
vis' head,  as  if  he  wants  to  reach  out 
and  touch  the  back  of  his  neck.  They 
both  look  up  at  her  suddenly,  and  she 
Is  Immediately  filled  with  compassion 
for  these  two  little  boys.  For  Nathan 
because  he  Is  destined  to  learn  that 
joy  Is  merely  an  invitation  for  despair, 
for  Travis  because  he  has  learned  that 
there  can  be  no  joy,  only  complacency, 
and  for  herself  because  she  has  nur- 
tured the  enemy  at  her  breast.  She 
turns  the  key  and  backs  the  car  stead- 
ily from  the  driveway  and  onto  the 
road. 

Travis  and  Nathan  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  driveway,  solemnly  watching 
Marcy's  car  approach  the  horizon. 
Then  they  watch  Mona  trot  back  up 
the  road  with  her  tongue  hanging  low; 
the  dog  had  frantically  chased  Marcy's 
car  as  if  she  had  intended  to  drag  her 
back  by  the  scruff  of  her  neck.  The  dog 
sits  breathless  and  tentative  before 
the  father  and  son,  waiting  for  some- 
thing. Travis  places  his  hand  on  his 
son's  shoulder,  and  for  the  first  time 
that  day,  they  look  at  each  other  hard. 
Travis  notices  that  Nathan's  eyes  are 
beginning  to  resemble  his  mother's: 
hard  as  emeredds. 

"Looks  like  It's  Just  you  and  me," 
Travis  says. 

"Yep."  Nathan  grins  at  his  father. 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  today?" 

"Dig  worms." 

"Good.  Can  we  go  fishing  tomor- 
row?" 

"I  don't  have  a  boat,  son." 

"What  happened  to  your  boat?" 

"It  sank.  No  kidding.  A  bass  that 
was  bigger  than  you  are  chewed  a  hole 
in  the  bottom." 

Nathan  laughs.  He'll  play  along. 
"What  happened  to  the  fish?" 

"Well,  I  was  so  pissed  off  about  my 
boat  that  I  chased  It  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pond  and  strangled  it  with  my  bare 
hands."  Travis  finds  himself  to  be  a 
riot,  and  he  laughs  so  suddenly  and  so 
loudly  that  Nathan  Jumps  and  the  dog 
ducks  behind  a  bush. 

"Take  It  easy.  Dad." 

Travis  Is  setting  up  his  worm 
persuader,  while  Nathan  is 
tossing  night  crawlers  into 
Mona's  jaws."Nathan,  stop 
that,"  Travis  says."That  dog  has  eaten 
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enough  worms  for  one  day."  The  boy 
drops  the  worm  on  the  ground  and 
grinds  It  Into  the  soil  with  his  heel. 
Travis  shakes  his  head  at  this  and 
continues  his  work.  Nathan  watches 
him  for  a  moment,  then  picks  up  a 
handful  of  pebbles.  He  begins  to  bean 
the  tree  that  stands  on  the  far  edge  of 
the  worm  plot. 

"Ain't  I  a  good  shot.  Dad?"  he  asks. 
Travis  looks  up  and  nods  appraising- 

ly- 

Travis  Is  driving  a  long  metal  rod 
into  the  soil  with  a  sledge  hammer. 
Nathan  drops  the  rest  of  the  pebbles 
and  walks  up  behind  him.  He  sits  on 
the  ground,  digging  his  toes  Into  the 
soil.  "What  are  you  doing?"  he  asks. 

"I'm  going  to  p>ersuade  those  worms 
to  show  their  faces,"  Travis  says  with  a 
wry  look  on  his  face. 

"I  thought  we  were  gonna  dig  'em." 

"Doesn't  work  that  way.  Trouble  is,  a 
worm  can  squirm  away  faster  than  we 
can  dig.  You  gotta  make  them  want  to 
come  to  the  surface.  You  gotta  make 
them  uncomfortable."  He  begins  to 
beat  mercilessly  on  the  rod  with  the 
sledge  hammer,  producing  a  horrible 
racket  that  induces  Mona  to  leave  the 
premises  with  a  pained  look  on  her 
face.  Nathan  surveys  his  father  with 
wonder. 

"You  see,  those  worms  can't  stand 
the  vibrations  that  I'm  creating,"  he 
says,  with  a  hint  of  pride  In  his  voice. 

"I  can't  hardly  stand  it  myself,  Dad." 

Travis  smiles  at  his  son.  "Now  get 
ready  to  dig,"  he  says,  pounding  metal 
on  metal  in  some  cockeyed  rhythm.  He 
sets  down  his  hammer  and  picks  up 
the  spades,  handing  one  to  Nathan. 
They  collect  premium  quality  night 
crawlers  late  into  the  afternoon. 

Night  has  returned,  and  the  fire 
Is  blazing.  Travis  is  frying 
three  ham  steaks  on  an  iron 
skillet,  as  Nathan  and  Mona 
look  on.  It  is  another  one  of  those  ten- 
tative brilliant  nights,  one  of  those 
nights  when  the  stars  bum  holes  into 
your  memory,  one  of  those  nights 
when  the  breeze  can  carry  you  back  to 
blacker  times  if  you  let  it. 

Travis  places  each  of  the  steaks  be- 
tween two  slices  of  Wonder  Bread  and 
hands  one  to  Nathan  and  Mona.  They 
eat  with  satisfaction  because  it  has 
been  a  long,  hot  day  and  they  have 
worked  hard.  There  are  four  crates  of 


night  crawlers  to  show  for  their  toll.  A 
good,  rare  day. 

They  finish  their  meal,  and  Travis 
puts  the  coffee  on.  Nathan  Is  playing 
with  the  fire;  he  sticks  a  twig  into  the 
coals  until  it  glows  red  hot,  then  he 
waves  it  In  spirals  In  front  of  the  dog's 
amazed  face.  Mona  soon  loses  inter- 
est, and  Nathan  tosses  the  twig  into 
the  fire.  "Dad,"  he  asks,  "do  you  always 
live  like  this?" 

"Like  what?" 

"You  know,  outside." 

"I  guess  I  do.  Unless  it  rains." 

"Is  It  because  your  house  is  so 
dirty?" 

"No.  My  house  is  dirty  because  I  like 
to  live  outside." 

"Oh."  Nathan  gazes  at  the  stars  and 
pulls  his  Jacket  close  around  him. 

"Dad,"  he  says,  "tell  me  about  when 
I  was  bom." 

"You  were  bom  in  the  city,"  Travis 


"I  bet  that  it  hurts 

when  they  break 

in  half,  though," 

Nathan  says. 


states. 

Nathan  pauses  for  a  moment,  look- 
ing at  his  father.  Nathan  has  been  car- 
rying a  mental  list  of  questions  for  his 
father,  questions  that  Marcy  had  never 
been  able  to  answer  adequately. 

"Dad,"  he  says,  "where  were  you  all 
that  time  that  you  were  gone?" 

"I  was  in  prison,  son." 

"I  know  that,"  Nathan  says.  "Why 
were  you  in  prison?" 

"Because  I  was  not  a  good  man.  I 
was  a  rotten  husband  and  a  rotten  fa- 
ther and  a  rotten  p)erson  in  general." 

"Did  prison  make  you  into  a  good 
man?" 

"Prison  didn't  make  me  into  a  good 


man,"  Travis  says.  "Prison  didn't 
knock  any  sense  into  me  at  all.  It  was 
losing  you  and  your  mother  that  made 
me  change.  I'm  still  not  a  good  man, 
but  at  least  now  I  don't  feel  like  a  bad 
man." 

"You  didn't  lose  me,"  Nathan  says 
quietly.  "I  lost  you." 

Travis  has  nothing  to  say  to  that.  He 
silently  pours  two  cups  of  coffee  and 
places  one  before  Nathan.  "I  don't  like 
coffee,"  Nathan  says. 

"I  have  Coffee  Mate  and  sugar." 

"But  I  don't  like  coffee." 

Travis  looks  hurt. 

"Oh  all  right,"  Nathan  sighs,  "hand 
me  the  sugar."  Travis  hands  him  six 
packets  of  sugar,  and  Nathan  gives 
three  of  them  to  the  dog.  "Tell  me 
about  worms." 

"What  do  you  want  to  know?" 

"Mom  says  you  know  a  lot  about 
how  they  do  it." 

Tou  mean,  how  they  reproduce?" 

"I  guess  that's  what  I  mean,"  Nathan 
says. 

"Aren't  you  a  little  young  to  be  won- 
dering about  how  worms  'do  it?" 

Nathan  gives  his  father  a  disgusted 
look.  "I  don't  think  that  ten  years  old  is 
too  young.  I  know  how  humans  do  it; 
Mom  told  me." 

"Oh,"  Travis  says.  He  scratches  his 
beard  for  a  moment.  "Well,  it's  kind  of 
boring  how  these  night  crawlers  do  it. 
But  there's  a  flatworm  that  has  a  pret- 
ty Interesting  method.  This  worm  sim- 
ply sucks  In  its  middle  until  it  pinches 
Itself  into  two  pieces." 

"Sounds  like  suicide  to  me,"  Nathan 
says. 

"It's  not.  You  see,  these  worms  are 
special.  Each  half  has  what  it  takes  to 
be  its  own  worm.  They  both  grow  Into 
whole  new  flatworms." 

"I  bet  that  it  hurts  when  they  break 
in  half,  though,"  Nathan  says. 

"I  bet  it  does."  Travis  throws  the  rest 
of  his  coffee  Into  the  fire. 

Travis  and  Nathan  are  walking 
down  the  dirt  road  with  three 
pints  of  crawlers.  They  have 
had  a  good  night's  sleep,  and 
they  are  both  happy  to  be  walking  to- 
gether on  such  a  beautiful  morning. 
They  are  on  their  way  to  borrow  old 
Johnson's  truck  in  order  to  deli%'er 
their  worms.  They  find  him  polishing  a 
saddle  in  the  bam.  He  looks  up  and 
squints  at  Travis  and  Nathan."  What 
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can  I  do  for  you,  Travis?" 

"I  need  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  sir.  My 
car  broke  down  yesterday,  and  I  need 
to  get  these  worms  Into  town.  I  was 
hoping  that  you  could  loan  me  your 
truck." 

"I  don't  see  any  problem  with  that. 
Long  as  you're  back  by  noon." 

That's  mighty  nice  of  you,"  Travis 
says.  "I  brought  you  some  good  crawl- 
ers." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Travis,  I  don't 
get  much  time  to  fish  anymore.  But  I'll 
take  the  worms.  Give  my  hogs  a  treat." 

Travis  and  Nathan  climb  Into  the 
truck  and  head  back  to  the  worm 
ranch,  where  they  load  the  crates  Into 
the  back.  Before  long,  they  are  pulling 
Into  the  parking  lot  of  'Hie  Bass  and 
Buck. 

Cliff  Chambers,  the  proprietor  of 
The  Bass  and  Buck,  watches  the  truck 
enter  his  parking  lot.  Travis  and  Na- 
than open  the  back  gate  of  the  truck 
and  remove  the  first  crate.  Travis 
looks  up  to  see  Cliff  standing  over  him. 
"Hey,  Cliff,"  he  says.  "How's  It  going?" 

"Pretty  well,"  the  stone-faced  pro- 
prietor replies.  "And  yourself?" 

"Can't  complain.  Walt'll  you  see 
what  I  brought  you.  These  worms  get 
fatter  and  juicier  and  more  beautiful 
with  every  batch  I  dig  up.  If  I  were  a 
bass  I'd  be  more  than  willing  to  skew- 
er my  head  on  some  rusty  fish  hook  to 
sink  my  teeth  Into  one  of  these  ba- 
bies." Travis  cracks  up.  One  of  his 
greatest  pleasures  is  to  laugh  at  his 
own  humor. 

Cliff  politely  allows  the  comers  of 
his  lips  to  twitch,  then  retreats  back 
into  his  dour  demeanor.  "Uh,  Travis, 
before  you  unload  those  worms  I  need 
to  sp)eak  with  you." 

"Don't  tell  me  that  you  stlU  haven't 
sold  that  last  batch.  TTiat's  not  possi- 
ble." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Travis,  that 
batch  was  gone  a  week  ago." 

Travis  scratches  his  neck.  "I'm  not 
sure  I  follow  you.  I  was  here  the  day 
before  yesterday  and  you  told  me  that 
you  had  all  you  needed." 

"I  did.  But  I'm  growing  my  own 
worms  now." 

"I  don't  understand,"  Travis  says. 
"You're  growing  your  own  worms?  I 
can't  believe  this.  I  bet  you're  using  the 
worms  I  sold  you  to  start  your  plot.  Je- 
sus, Cliff,  I  thought  we  were  friends." 


"Travis,  you've  got  to  understand. 
I'm  running  a  business.  Why  should  I 
pay  you  twelve  dollars  a  crate  for 
worms  when  I  can  grow  them  myself 
out  back?  When  I  buy  them  from  you 
I'll  make  about  five  dollars  profit  on 
each  crate.  This  way  I  make  four  times 
that  much." 


parking  lot. 

On  the  road  to  Clancy,  Nathan 
senses  that  silence  Is  golden.  He  sens- 
es the  roar  within  his  white-knuckled 
father's  head,  he  senses  that  one  word 
could  coax  that  roar  to  the  surface.  He 
thinks  longingly  of  Monday  morning 
and  the  fourth  grade. 


He  can  smell  the  burnt 

sugar  smell  of  boiling 

blood,  and  the  screaming 

of  a  helpless  dog  induces 

him  to  rear  his  foot  back 

for  another  blow. . . 


"But  Cliff,  those  were  my  goddam- 
ned worms.  I've  been  developing  this 
particular  strain  for  a  year  and  a  half 
now.  These  Crawlers  are  the  biggest 
and  best  to  be  found  anjnvhere.  It  just 
ain't  right  for  you  to  steal  them  from 
me." 

Cliff  twitches  his  lips.  "I  didn't  steal 
anything  from  you,  Travis.  I  bought 
those  worms  from  you  fair  and  square, 
gave  you  a  good  price  on  them  too.  You 
don't  have  a  patent  on  those  night 
crawlers!" 

Something  begins  to  simmer  In 
Travis'  veins.  "You  know  what  you  can 
do  with  your  patent,  you  asshole.  Na- 
than, get  in  the  truck."  Nathan  glances 
worriedly  at  his  father  as  he  climbs 
into  the  cab. 

"Now  Travis,  try  to  see  things  from 
my  point  of  view,"  CMf  says,  not  liking 
the  flame  that  is  beginning  to  flicker 
in  Travis'  eyes.  "I've  got  a  business  to 
run." 

Without  a  word  Travis  hoists  the 
crate  of  crawlers  over  his  head  and 
hurls  it  at  the  new  Lord  Of  Worms,  but 
Cliff  manages  to  dodge  the  assault. 
The  crate  smashes  on  the  ground,  and 
twenty-four  dozen  night  crawlers  con- 
template their  imminent  demise.  Tra- 
vis climbs  Into  his  truck  and  spits 
gravel  at  Cliff  as  he  roars  from  the 


Travis  Is  festering  on  his 
stump  with  a  bottle  of  Big 
John  between  his  legs.  Na- 
than and  Mona  lay  dejectedly 
In  the  dust  around  the  fire  pit,  thinking 
of  dinner.  There  has  been  no  mention 
of  dinner.  In  fact,  there  has  been  no 
mention  of  anything  since  they  had 
driven  away  from  Sam's  Tackle  two 
hours  before  with  two  of  the  four 
crates  remaining  In  the  back.  It 
seemed  that  Cliff  Chambers  had  been 
expanding  his  newly-founded  worm 
empire  to  Include  Sam's  Tackle  as 
well.  Sam,  Intimidated  by  Travis'  smol- 
dering eyes,  decided  to  buy  a  crate 
from  Travis  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
already  had  three  crates  of  Chambers" 
worms.  It  seemed  like  a  good  idea. 
He'd  heard  stories  about  Travis. 

"Hie  sun  has  set  and  Travis  has  fin- 
ished the  wine.  He  is  sitting  with  his 
back  against  the  stump  and  his  toes 
dangerously  close  to  the  fire,  leering  at 
the  moon.  Nathan  has  been  watching 
his  father  for  signs  that  his  mood  has 
softened,  but  Travis  has  remained  sul- 
len and  tense.  He  stands  and  stumbles 
off  to  his  plot  to  piss  on  his  worms.  His 
body  is  a  tightly  coiled  spring,  and  he 
stands  there  for  a  spell  with  his  penis 
In  his  hands  before  he  can  piss.  "Fuck 
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you,  worms."  he  says  with  relish.  "Who 
needs  you?" 

Mona,  being  a  dog  and  Intensely  In- 
terested In  all  matters  having  to  do 
with  urination,  creeps  up  behind  Tra- 
vis to  check  things  out.  Travis  wheels 
around  to  return  to  his  stump,  and 
promptly  trips  over  the  dog,  falling  flat 
on  his  face.  In  an  Instant  he  Is  back  on 
his  feet  with  the  dog  by  the  neck.  The 
volcano  has  erupted.  He  throws  Mona 
on  the  ground  and  kicks  her  In  the 
face.  He  kicks  her  In  the  ribs.  He  can 
smell  the  burnt  sugar  smell  of  boiling 
blood,  and  the  screaming  of  a  helpless 
dog  Induces  him  to  rear  his  foot  back 
for  another  blow... 

...a  dull  thud  reverberates  against 
the  back  of  his  skull  and  the  sky  turns 
white.  Nathan  launches  another  stone, 
this  one  striking  Travis  In  the  small  of 
the  back.  "Don't  you  hurt  my  dog,"  Na- 
than screams.  "She  didn't  do  any- 
thlngl" 

Travis  Is  dizzy,  but  he  Is  not  yet 
spent.  Mona  lays  on  the  ground  with 
the  wind  knocked  out  of  her,  waiting 
for  the  next  blow.  Travis  delivers.  This 
time  the  stone  hits  him  on  the  back  of 
his  neck. 

Travis  wheels  around  and  calmly 
gazes  at  his  son,  who  stands  like  a 
drawn  bow,  stone  In  hand.  Travis 
takes  a  step  toward  the  fire,  and  Na- 
than lowers  his  hand  to  his  side.  Mona 
takes  the  opportunity  to  retreat  into 
the  woods.  Travis  takes  another  step, 
another  step,  another  step.  He  stands 
before  his  son,  grinding  his  teeth  and 
thinking  of  nothing.  Nathan  Is  watch- 
ing the  red  dance  of  the  firelight  on  his 
father's  face,  watching  for  the  slightest 
change  in  expression.  He  watches  his 
father's  eyes  begin  to  ice  over,  his  lips 
begin  to  twist,  and  he  knows  that  It  Is 
time  to  run.  The  woods  swallow  the 
running  boy. 

Travis  stands  erect,  staring  at  the 
space  that  Nathan  had  occupied  only 
seconds  before.  Slowly,  his  muscles 
begin  to  relax  and  the  numbness  that 
he  thrives  on  begins  to  reclaim  its  ter- 
ritory. His  gaze  drops  toward  the 
ground  and  rests  on  his  boots.  He 
wonders  for  a  moment  about  the  stain 
on  his  boot.  A  wine  stain?  Paint?  Dog 
blood?  His  muscles  instantly  recoil, 
and  Travis  vomits  Into  the  fire  pit. 

He  lowers  himself  to  the  ground, 
satiated  and   trembling.    He   cannot 


hold  the  wine  down,  and  he  wretches 
again.  His  hand  finds  blood  flowing 
from  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  he 
picks  at  the  wound.  He  wants  to  bleed. 
The  fire  is  beginning  to  die.  and  his 
trembling  will  not  abate.  He  thinks 
sadly  of  his  son.  lurking  in  the  woods. 
The    tears    come,    and    Travis    feels 


...a  dun  thud 

reverberates  against 

the  back  of  his 

skull  and  the  sky 

turns  white. 


better. 

He  stands  and  heads  off  for  the 
house.  Tonight  he  wants  a  bed. 

Everything's  going  to  be  okay. 
Everything's  going  to  be  okay.  He  re- 
I>eats  this  to  himself  as  he  walks,  and 
soon  he  begins  to  believe  It. 

Travis  pauses  at  the  back  pxjrch  to 
call  Nathan.  Silence.  "Son.  can  you 
hear  me?"  he  shouts.  "E>verythlng's  go- 
ing to  be  okay.  I'm  through  ranttng 
and  raWng  like  a  maniac."  Travis  can 
hear  the  wind  murmuring  in  the  trees. 
"I'm  going  to  bed.  Nathan."  he  calls. 
"Come  in  and  do  the  same,  when 
you're  ready.  See  if  you  can  f)ersuade 
that  dog  to  come  In  too.  I'm  awful  sor- 
ry that  I  kicked  her." 

"Go  to  hell!"  Nathan  screams  from 
the  darkness.  Travis  shrugs  and  en- 
ters the  house.  He  flips  the  switch  that 
turns  on  the  pxsrch  light,  but  the  dark- 
ness holds  fast  and  Travis  reflects  on 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  two  months 
since  he  paid  the  power  bUl.  He  feels 
his  way  to  the  mantle  and  strikes  a 
match  on  the  fireplace.  He  lights  two 
candles,  places  one  In  the  window  for 
Nathan  and  takes  the  other  with  him 
to  the  bathroom. 

Travis  stands  staring  at  his  candle- 
lit reflection  in  the  bathroom  mirror, 
trying  to  make  some  sense  out  of 


things.  After  several  minutes  of  this, 
he  accepts  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
sense.  He  had  forgotten  that  fact. 

When  he  returns  to  the  living  room, 
he  is  startled  to  discover  that  the 
drapes  are  on  Are.  They  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  burn,  and  the  flames  are 
stretching  toward  the  celling.  He 
dashes  to  the  kitchen,  throws  of)en  the 
cupboard  door,  and  grabs  the  Rubber- 
maid bucket.  It's  about  time  that  I 
used  this  thing,  he  says  to  himself, 
wondering  why  he  is  not  more 
alarmed.  He  puts  It  In  the  sink  and 
twists  the  faucet  knob.  The  faucet 
spits  Into  the  bucket,  then  proceeds  to 
drip.  "Goddamned  electric  water 
pump."  Travis  says  with  a  grin  on  his 
face. 

He  opens  the  refrigerator  door  and 
gets  out  a  six  pack.  Calmly  strolling 
toward  the  back  door,  he  stops  to 
watch  his  living  room  burn.  By  this 
time  the  wall  is  ablaze  and  the  room  is 
dense  with  smoke.  He  shakes  his  head 
and  goes  outside. 

Travis  sits  on  the  grass  drinking  the 
beer  and  contemplating  his  burning 
home.  He  can't  remember  ever  seeing 
anything  so  beautiful.  An  orange  glow 
emanates  from  the  front  windows  of 
the  house  and  a  slate  gray  column  of 
smoke  rises  toward  the  heavens.  He 
stands  and  turns  his  gaze  toward  the 
darkness  of  the  woods.  "Nathan,"  he 
calls,  "Come  here,  son.  You're  missing 
the  show."  There  Is  no  reply,  he  hears 
only  the  crackling  of  his  burning 
home. 

Travis  has  never  known  a  kid  who 
could  resist  a  burning  building;  he 
knows  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
He  can't  resist  it  himself.  He  strolls 
over  to  the  shed  and  takes  out  the  Ave 
gallon  can  of  kerosene.  Travis  stands 
on  the  back  porch  and  pauses  for  a 
moment  before  stepping  through  the 
blazing  door  frame.  He  treads  lightly 
on  the  smoking  planks  and  snickers 
as  a  rafter  crashes  down  behind  him. 
He  enters  his  bedroom,  as  of  yet  un- 
touched by  the  blaze,  and  splashes  the 
kerosene  over  his  bed.  "I  only  slept  on 
that  thing  half  the  time  anyway."  he 
mutters  as  he  backs  out  of  the  bed- 
room, fxjuring  a  traU  of  kerosene  until 
It  merges  with  the  fire.  Whooosh.  Tra- 
vis grins,  and  ducks  under  the  burning 
rafter.  He  throws  the  empty  can 
through  the  window  and  calmly  steps 
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through. 

Travis  resumes  his  post  on  the 
grass  and  cracks  another  beer.  Na- 
than and  Mona  creep  from  the  woods 
and  sit  beside  Travis,  who  smiles  sad- 
ly. "Do  you  forgive  me  son?"  he  asks  as 
a  roofbeam  snaps  like  a  gunshot. 

"Don't  ask  me,  ask  her,'  Nathan 
says,  p>ointlng  at  the  dog. 

"You  forgive  me,  dog?"  Travis  says 
without  hesitation.  He'll  do  whatever  it 
takes.  Mona  lay  in  the  dust  at  a  Scife 
distance,  contemplating  Travis.  He 
reaches  out  to  pat  her  head,  and  she 
shrinks  back  into  the  darkness. 

"Don't  worry.  Dad,  she'll  forgive  you. 
Dogs  forget."  Nathan  sighs  and  turns 
his  attention  back  to  the  burning 
house.  'Some  fire,  huh.  Dad?" 

"It's  really  something.  You  want  a 
beer?" 

"I  don't  like  beer.  Dad." 

Travis  cups  the  back  of  his  son's 
head  with  his  hand  and  stares  into  the 
fire.  Everything's  going  to  be  okay. 


Wr^ 


Hill 


by  Dewey  Whitaker 


Hill  awoke  with  a  cough,  and  he 
rushed  his  hand  to  his  head  to  mas- 
sage the  inevitable  throbbing,  but  his 
head  felt  fine.  He  wlf)ed  the  crud  from 
his  eyes,  felt  the  Indentions  in  his  face 
from  the  textured  couch — but  noticed 
he  did  not  feel  as  bad  as  he  expected. 
It  was  light  out,  but  the  sun  had  not 
broken  through  the  gray  cover  yet. 
The  house  was  chiUy  and  he  reached 
beside  the  recllner  for  a  log  to  toss  In 
the  wood  stove.  Knocking  over  beer 
cans  as  he  went,  he  heaved  the  log 
into  the  stove  with  a  clump  and 
opened  the  flue  to  allow  the  flames  to 
do  their  work.  His  watch  dangled  from 
the  sUver  chain  and  before  he  stuffed 
It  In  his  fxjcket,  he  glanced  at  the  time. 
Seven  thirty-three,  he  thought.  That 
left  almost  five  hours  before  the  trip. 

He  opened  the  front  door  with  some 
effort  and  leaned  against  the  railing  to 
urinate.  He  could  smell  the  apples 
and  hear  Mexican  voices  down  by  the 
Sawtooth — it  was  a  good  harvest  this 
year,  he  thought.  Not  too  much  rain, 
not  too  dry — the  festlvail  would  be  a 
hell  of  a  party.  He  remembered  that  he 
was  going  to  miss  the  party  this  year — 
might  as  well  grab  a  beer  whUe  I  can, 
he  thought. 

He  met  his  wife  at  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Apple  Festival  two 
years  before.  Hill,  drinking  with  his 
friends  in  the  back  of  Waller's  pickup 


truck,  noticed  a  group  of  girls  sitting 
on  the  old  water  fountain  and  decided 
to  make  himself  known.  He  ap- 
proached, beer  in  hand  and  another 
sticking  out  of  the  back  pocket  of  his 
overalls,  and  asked  if  any  "young  la- 
dies" would  care  to  Join  him  and  his 
friends  for  happy  hour  at  the  truck. 
Two  said  yes — one  was  Patty. 

"It's  kind  of  early  to  be  drinking. 
Isn't  It?"  she  asked  as  they  weeded 
through  the  crowds  back  to  the  beer. 
"It's  only  1 1  o'clock." 

"It's  five  somewhere  in  the  world," 
Hill  said  and  tossed  his  empty  beer 
can  In  the  gutter. 

Back  at  the  truck.  Waller  scooted 
over  towards  Patty  and  began  to  make 
friendly,  but  Hill,  already  decidedly  in- 
fatuated with  this  petite  bninette,  told 
Waller,  in  no  short  terms,  to  keep  his 
goddamn  hands  to  himself.  It  was  an 
unprecedented  move  on  Hill's  part — 
and  the  fellows  knew  it.  He  discovered 
she  was  17  and  he  went  to  school  with 
her  brother  before  Hill  dropped  out 
during  the  10th  Grade.  Patty's  brother 
was  now  in  the  Army,  but  Hill  didn't 
really  care. 

A  month  later,  Hill  moved  out  of  his 
mother's  house  and  he  and  Patty  rent- 
ed a  trailer  behind  the  old  folk's  home. 
HIU  hocked  his  chainsaw,  a  gift  from 
his  cousin,  a  few  weeks  later  and  he 
bought  Patty  a  ring.  That  night.  Patty 
drove  them  to  Gaffney  and  the  magis- 


trate pronounced  them  Man  and  Wife. 
Hill  doesn't  remember  the  trip  back — 
he  passed  out. 

Zipping  up  his  fly,  HUl  looked  over 
to  the  driveway  and  noticed  the  car 
was  gone. 

"Good,"  he  said  aloud.  "Patty's  at 
work." 

Patty  had  a  good  Job  working  as  the 
manager  of  the  Waffle  House  out  by 
the  four-lane.  Hill's  cousin  told  him 
Patty  made  $30,000  last  year  (includ- 
ing bonuses) — that's  enough  for  any- 
body to  live  on.  The  cousin,  one  of  the 
few  educated  men  Hill  knew,  did  their 
taxes,  and  Hill  would  pay  him  back 
someday.  At  least  take  him  a  load  of 
wood  'cause  he  don't  need  money.  With 
Patty  working  and  all.  Hill  didn't  see  a 
need  to  work  himself.  Maybe  cut  down 
a  few  trees  for  firewood  to  sell  to  the 
tourists,  but  that  was  about  it. 

Hill  sat  down  on  the  step  and 
searched  his  pockets  for  a  cigarette. 
Locating  the  pack,  he  pulled  one  out 
and  tried  to  straighten  It  out  enough  to 
draw  right.  I  ain't  going  nowhere  today, 
he  thought 

He  had  seen  it  happen  before. 
Farmer  had  gone  to  Appalachian  Hall 
a  year  or  so  back,  and  HUl  hadn't  seen 
him  since.  Friends  had  told  him  Farm- 
er was  a  church-going  man  now,  and 
was  working  as  a  carpenter's  helper 
up  In  Highlands.  He  don't  hang  out  no 
more.  Hill  thought.  Once  you  quit  see- 
ing your  friends,  well,  next  thing  you 
know  you're  driving  kids  to  school  In  a 
station  wagon. 

The  sound  of  southern  rock,  faintly 
at  first,  then  steadily  louder,  ap- 
proached from  the  blacktop  and  Hill 
knew  it  had  to  be  either  Garren  or 
Whistler.  The  truck  backfired,  and  Hill 
knew  it  was  Whistler.  Whistler  had 
owned  the  truck  since  Waller  was 
killed  when  his  girlfriend's  MG  broke 
the  railing  on  Chimney  Rock.  Hill  got 
Waller's  chainsaw,  Whistler  got  the 
truck.  It  was  best  to  keep  things  in  the 
family.  Hill  thought. 

"Gimme  Back  My  Bullets"  was 
turned  up  to  distortion  levels  and 
Whistler  drove  right  past  Hill  and  spim 
the  truck  around  in  the  high  grass, 
spitting  smoke  and  tossing  debris  into 
the  orchard.  Whistler  brought  the  old 
Ford  to  a  stop  and  threw  his  shoulder 
against  the  dented  door  to  exit. 
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"You're  crazy  as  hell,"  Hill  shouted. 
Whistler  just  grinned  and  walked  to- 
wards the  house.  "You're  not  working 
today?" 

"Ain't  got  no  rocks.  Can't  lay  rock  if 
you  ain't  got  any." 

"You  know  what  today  is?" 

"I  heard." 

"Want  a  beer?"  Hill  asked,  trying  to 
change  the  subject,  as  if  he  didn't  talk 
about  it,  it  wouldn't  happen. 

"Think  you  ought  to  drink  a  beer  to- 
day? I  mean,  going  off  and  all." 

"Especially  today.  It's  the  last  of 
'em." 

"Who's  taking  you  up  there?" 

"Patty,  my  cousin  Richard  and 
maybe  Mom.  I  don't  think  anybody 
else  knows."  HUl  was  feeling  uncom- 
fortable at  this  point.  He'd  been  deny- 
ing it  for  weeks,  but  Patty  had  laid  the 
law  down — and  Hill  had  no  inclination 
to  move  back  in  with  his  Mom — velvet 
paintings  of  Jesus  made  him  nau- 
seous. 

"How  long  you  going  to  be  there?" 


"They  say  it  takes  six  weeks.  I'm 
just  going  to  make  everybody  happy.  I 
figure  I'U  go  up  there,  maybe  lift  some 
weights — eat  right  for  a  while  Instead 
of  Penrose's  and  Bud."  They  both 
laughed.  Hill  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
struck  a  body-builder  p>ose. 

"You're  skinny  as  hell,"  Whistler 
said.  "With  as  much  beer  as  you  drink, 
you  ought  to  weigh  200  pounds.  I'll  bet 
Patty  weighs  more  than  you  do." 

HUl  was  sensitive  to  his  weight.  He 
was  a  stocky  boy  when  he  was  in 
school,  but  now  he  couldn't  keep  his 
pants  up — he  just  kept  getting  smaller. 
Beats  being  fat,  he  justified. 

"Me  and  Chief  figured  we'd  ride  up 
there  one  night  and  sneak  you  out  for 
a  cool  one,"  Whistler  said.  "It's  only  a 
two  hour  drive." 

"Come  on  up." 

Whistler  went  in  the  house  and  re- 
turned with  two  beers.  He  handed  Hill 
one  and  the  two  sat  on  the  steps.  Hill 
watched  as  the  Mexicans  ran  back 
and  forth  from  the  trees  to  the  flat  bed 


truck.  Fifty  cents  a  bushel — I'd  hate  to 
work  like  that,  he  thought.  But  he  en- 
joyed watching  them — the  presence  of 
the  Mexicans  made  Hill  feel  impor- 
tant. Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
was  sure  his  landlord  wasn't  around, 
HiU  would  walk  among  the  wet-backs 
and  make  them  carry  wood  Irom  the 
Sawtooth  up  to  his  front  porch.  The 
stupid  Mexicans  didn't  know  Hill 
wasn't  a  ramrod,  and,  frankly.  Hill  en- 
joyed the  power. 

The  telephone  rang,  and  Hill  just 
gazed  towards  the  door. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  answer  It?" 
Whistler  asked. 

"Nah.  It's  Mom,  and  she's  just 
checking  to  see  If  I'm  drinking.  She's 
going  to  find  out  soon  enough." 

"I  love  beer  In  the  morning,"  Whis- 
tler said. 

"I  shouldn't  be  going  up  there  at  all. 
It's  just  these  headaches.  I  drink  to 
get  rid  of  the  headaches." 

"Beer  gives  me  headaches." 

"I  told  them  just  to  cut  the  damn  tu- 
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mor  out,  but  they  said  It  was 
be...benought." 

"Benign." 

"It  gives  me  headaches." 

Hill's  headaches,  the  doctor  said, 
were  directly  related  to  Hill's  drinking, 
but  Hill  came  up  with  the  Idea  of  a  tu- 
mor to  satisfy  the  family.  A  little  sym- 
pathy goes  a  long  way  In  the  moun- 
tains. "He  can't  help  it,"  some  said. 

Hill  pulled  out  his  pocketknlfe  and 
began  carving  on  a  piece  of  bark.  It 
kept  getting  smaller  until  he  had  to 
find  another  piece  until  It,  too,  was 
minute.  What  If  I  go  up  there  and  I  de- 
cide to  quit  drinking.  Hill  thought.  No 
more  hangovers.  Patty  wouldn't  come 
In  from  work  all  pissed  off  because  the 
house  was  a  mess — drunk  friends 
wouldn't  be  staying  with  us,  and  maybe 
we  could  start  going  back  to  the  family 
reunions  up  at  Wash  Creek. 

Both  men  drank  their  beers  in  short 
time,  and  Hill  went  back  Inside  to  get 
another.  He  looked  about  the  small  liv- 


ing room,  put  an  album  on  the  stereo 
and  looked  In  the  cabinet  for  his  liq- 
uor. He  pulled  clown  a  pint  of  Southern 
Comfort  and  headed  back  outside.  The 
sun  was  beaming  at  this  point  and  the 
fog  was  lifting  above  the  mountains. 

"You  going  to  pack?" 

"Patty  packed  for  me  last  night,"  Hill 
said.  "We  got  into  a  fight  because  she 
wouldn't  let  me  take  my  fatigues.  I  told 
her  they  were  the  most  comfortable 
pants  I  had,  but  she  wouldn't  let  me. 
Got  all  them  faggy  clothes  I  get  for 
Christmas." 

"I  hate  them." 

Hill  sat  on  the  steps  and  thoughts  of 
his  daddy  entered  his  mind.  Hill  used 
to  love  Christmas,  before  his  daddy 
died.  The  whole  family  and  cousin 
Richard's  family  would  go  up  to  the  old 
place  In  Mills  River  and  sit  by  the  fire 
and  open  presents  and  his  grand- 
mother would  be  in  the  kitchen  mak- 
ing those  good  biscuits  and  rolls  for 
dinner.   His  grandfather  would  take 


pictures  of  everyone — cutting  their 
heads  off,  it  was  the  family  Joke— and 
everything  was  right  with  the  world. 
Hill  smiled  to  himself 

"What  are  you  grinning  about." 
Whistler  asked.  Hill  Just  shrugged.  But 
bad  times  came,  like  they  always  do, 
and  Hill's  smile  disapF>eared. 

■When  his  daddy  died,  his  mother  be- 
gan drinking  and  she  and  Hill  fought. 
Hill  started  leaving  the  house.  Just  to 
get  away,  and  everything  went  wrong. 
There  was  the  time  he  and  a  couple  of 
his  friends  got  caught  breaking  into 
Morrison's  Pharmacy  because  the 
price  of  reds  had  risen.  He  was  Just 
working  the  walkie-talkie,  for  Christ's 
sake.  Then  there  were  the  two  DWIs 
before  he  was  17  years  old.  Bad  luck, 
that.  The  cops  and  his  family  were  out 
to  get  him,  because  everybody  liked 
him.  He'd  do  anything  for  anybody, 
everybody  knew  that.  In  and  out  of 
trade  schools.  His  longest  tenure  at 
any  Job  was  the  meat-cutting  Job  at 
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Western  Steer.  He  was  there  nearly  a 
year,  but  they  wanted  him  to  shave  his 
beard,  and  no  man  would  stand  for 
that. 

"Want  to  go  flshln'?"  Whistler  asked. 
"You  got  time." 

"Nah,  I  don't  want  to  go  flshln".  I  Just 
want  to  sit  here  and  drink  beer  and 
wait  for  cousin  Richard.  You  know  he's 
editor  of  that  paper  over  In  Brevard." 

"I  haven't  seen  him  In  years.  He  still 
big  as  a  drink  box?" 

"Causes  eclipses." 

"Now,  he  can  drink  some  beer." 

"He  don't  drink  as  much  as  he  used 
to.  He  acts  embarrassed  around  me." 

"You  pulled  a  knife  on  his  girl- 
friend." 

"No  I  didn't.  I  was  Just  drunk  and 
was  showing  her  my  switchblade  and 
he  got  all  upset.  I  didn't  mean  noth- 
ing-" 

"He  knocked  the  shit  out  of  you." 

"I  could  have  beat  his  ass." 

Whistler  laughed.  The  sun  was  ris- 
ing steadily  over  the  trees  and  Hill  re- 
moved his  shirt.  His  ribs  stuck  out  and 
bruises  were  visible  from  where  he  fell 
every  Ume  he  got  drunk.  He  began  to 
feel  the  beer  and  liquor,  and  thoughts 
of  heading  to  Florida  entered  his  head. 
Florida  is  the  land  of  opportunity.  Hill 
thought.  Waller's  little  brother  was 
down  in  Orlando  working  at  SeaWorld, 
and  he'd  give  me  a  Job.  Feeding  fish. 


hell,  I  could  do  that. 

Hill  heard  a  car  turn  in  the  drive- 
way, and  both  men  slid  their  beers  be- 
hind their  backs — Just  in  case  It  was 
the  landlord.  He  usually  came  by  this 
time  of  day  to  check  on  his  orchard 
and  the  Mexicans — and  to  see  if  Hill 
was  doing  anything  he  could  throw 
him  out  of  the  house  for. 

"It's  Richard,"  Whistler  said. 

Hill  watched  as  Richard  pulled  his 
new  truck  right  up  to  the  steps.  Hill 
looked  at  his  watch  and  realized  his 
cousin  was  two  hours  early.  Richard 
pointed  his  finger  at  Hill  and  pretend- 
ed to  shoot. 

"It's  a  good  morning,  isn't  it?"  Rich- 
ard said.  "You  about  ready  to  go?" 

"We  ain't  supposed  to  leave  until 
noon,"  Hill  said.  Tou  want  a  beer?" 

Richard,  weighing  nearly  250  and 
standing  six  feet  tall,  folded  his  arms 
and  rested  them  on  the  top  of  the 
truck  and  looked  at  Hill. 

"You're  not  supposed  to  be  drink- 
ing-" 

"Who  the  hell  are  you?"  Hill  got  to 
his  feet  and  took  a  swig  from  the  warm 
can. 

"I'm  Just ...  never  mind.  Let  me  have 
a  beer,"  Richard  said  as  his  voice 
tailed  off.  "You're  a  wild  one." 

"Damn  straight,"  Hill  said  with  a 
laugh. 

Whistler  laughed  and  went  inside 


to  get  a  couple  of  more  beers.  "I'm  just 
going  to  bring  the  box  out." 

Richard  shut  the  truck  door  and  sat 
on  the  hood.  His  big  frame  dwarfed 
Hill,  but  Hill  knew  the  big  man  was  a 
little  intimidated  by  him.  Hill  used  to 
beat  on  his  cousin  when  they  were 
younger.  The  fat  kid  was  always  tag- 
ging along  and  wanting  to  be  part  of 
the  gang.  Without  notice,  Richard  lost 
his  baby  fat  and  became  a  football 
star.  College  scholarship,  now  he  was 
a  big  shot  In  Brevard,  and  Hill  felt  like 
the  little  kid. 

"I'm  Just  doing  this  for  Patty,"  HlU 
said. 

Tou  ought  to  do  it  for  yourself." 

"How  come  It  Is  you  drink,  get  dnmk 
like  the  rest  of  us,  pass  out — but  you 
still  have  a  good  Job  and  people  think 
you're  something  special?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Richard  said.  "I  don't 
drink  like  you  do." 

"Bullshit." 

"Hill,  I'm  a  drinker — occasionally  I 
drink  too  much,  usually  around  you. 
It's  all  we  have  in  common  anjonore." 

"Did  you  Join  the  Jaycees?" 

"How  did  you  guess*?" 

"Jaycees  are  a  bunch  of  drunks, 
ain't  they?" 

"We  drink." 

"I  ain't  going  to  Appalachian  Hall." 

"It's  your  decision.  Patty  will  leave. 
Your  mother  won't  take  you  back  in  af- 
ter you  peed  off  the  deck  that  Sunday 
while  the  neighbors  were  having  a  pic- 
nic. I  thought  it  was  fuimy  as  hell." 

"I  don't  remember." 

"I  barely  do." 

Hill  scratched  the  dirt  with  his  feet 
and  looked  down  the  row  of  trees.  Mex- 
icans were  taking  a  break.  Whistler  re- 
turned from  the  house  with  a  box  of 
beer  and  handed  Richard,  then  Hill, 
one. 

"I  love  beer  In  the  morning,"  Whis- 
tler said. 

The  Mexicans  picked  their  bushel 
baskets  up  and  went  back  to  the  trees. 
The  Mexicans  will  be  here  In  the 
morning.  Hill  thought.  And  the  next 
day.  They'll  be  here  until  all  the  apples 
are  gone.  But  next  year,  the  apples 
would  return  and  so  would  the  Mexi- 
cans. Some  things  change,  but  mostly 
they  stay  the  same. 

"I'm  not  going  to  wake  up  at  Apf)ala- 
chian  Hall  tomorrow  morning,"  Hill 
said,  as  he  reached  for  another  beer. 
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He  knew  just  what  he  would  do.  Mil- 
lie would  be  standing  at  the  stove,  her 
back  turned  toward  him  while  she 
stirred  the  peas.  He  would  enter  the 
kitchen  quietly  on  tiptoe,  and  slowly 
make  his  way  across  the  floor  until  he 
was  standing  directly  behind  her.  The 
frying  pan  would  be  grlpp>ed  firmly  in 
his  right  hand,  and  his  eyes  would  be 
fastened  on  that  silver  bun,  coiled  so 
tightly  on  the  top  of  her  head.  That 
was  his  target. 

"Charlie,  finish  your  peas." 

He  would  silently  raise  the  pan  high 
above  his  head,  like  a  samurai  about 
to  deliver  a  final  chop.  And  then,  with  a 
cold  smile  stretched  across  his  face, 
he  would  bring  the  pan  sailing  down, 
down,  down,  until  it  collided  with  a 
huge  thud  across  the  back  of  her  head. 

"Charlie,  you  know  you  need  some- 
thing green  in  your  stomach!" 

Her  small  body  would  absorb  the 
impact  of  that  blow,  and  she  would 
crumple  to  the  floor  like  a  ragdoU,  the 
spoon  that  she  stirred  with  still 
clutched  tightly  in  her  hand.  He  would 
smile,  satisfied,  and  place  one  foot  on 
top  of  her  stomach  in  the  age  old 
stance  of  a  hunter  and  his  captured 
prey.  Only  this  time,  the  weapon  used 
would  not  be  a  rifle,  but  another  weap- 
on just  as  deadly — the  frying  pan! 

"Charlie!" 

The  high  shrill  of  Millie's  voice 
roused  Charlie  from  his  daydream.  He 
smiled  sheepishly  at  her  and  quickly 
stabbed  and  swallowed  the  remaining 
peas  on  his  plate. 

"That's  a  good  boy,"  Millie  beamed 
at  him.  "Now  you  run  along  and  see 
what's  on  television  tonight,  while  1 
clear  these  dishes  away.  I'll  join  you 
shortly." 

Sighing  heavily,  Charlie  pushed 
himself  up  from  the  table  and  followed 
the  well-worn  path  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  television  set  in  the  adjoining 
room.  He  clicked  it  on.  The  screen 
nickered  and  finally  focused  on  what 
seemed  to  be  some  sort  of  Indian  tribe 
dancing  around  a  campfire. 

"Not  another  one,"  he  thought  sulki- 
ly. Turning  around,  he  trudged  over  to 
his  brown  vinyl  easy  chair  and  sank 
down  into  It.  He  laid  his  head  back, 
eyes  closed,  and  let  his  misery  wash 
over  him  like  a  tidalwave. 

Why  me,  he  walled  Inwardly  for  the 
millionth  time.  Why  me?  What  horrible 
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thing  did  I  do  to  deserve  this?  He 
groaned  again  loudly  In  his  head.  How 
long  has  It  been,  he  thought.  How  long 
since  that  fateful  day  when  I  put  a  ring 
on  her  finger  and  she  put  a  ring 
through  my  nose? 

"Too,  too  long,"  he  murmured  sadly. 
As  always,  his  mind  drifted  back  to 
the  night  they  had  first  met.  It  was  al- 
most a  kind  of  masochistic  recollec- 
tion for  it  always  brought  on  a  feeling 
of  pain  and  contempt  directed  at  him- 
self. 

"You  were  such  a  silly  fool,"  he  chas- 
tised himself  angrily,  remembering. 

He  had  Just  been  about  to  close  up 
the  small  corner  grocery  store  he 
owned  and  was  standing  at  the  front 
door,  ready  to  flip  the  sign  hanging 
upon  it  from  OPEN  to  CLOSED.  As  he 
stood  there  looking  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, a  feeling  of  acute  loneliness  had 
spread  through  him.  It  was  a  familiar 
feeling,  for  it  always  came  upKDn  him  at 
this  time  of  night  when  he  knew  that 
soon  he  would  be  entering  his  dark, 
empty  house.  He  was  60  years  old,  no 
family,  never  married,  and  had  very  few 
friends.  He  blamed  his  lack  of  com- 
panionship on  his  shy,  retiring  per- 
sonality and  his  less  than  handsome 
appearance.  He  certainly  wasn't  a  la- 
dies' man.  He  was  rather  short,  bald, 
and  had  a  pendulous  belly  which  hung 
over  and  hid  the  front  of  his  belt.  In 
fact,  he  reminded  himself  of  a  fat 
Buddha  statue  he  had  once  seen  in  a 
Chinese  restaurant,  only  his  eyes  were 
round,  not  slanted. 

Sighing,  and  feeling  very  sorry  for 
himself,  he  had  reached  out  for  the 
sign  when  she  breezed  in,  asking 
breathlessly  if  he  carried  milk.  And 
then,  seeing  the  depression  and  dis- 
content etched  plainly  on  his  face,  she 
had  asked,  with  true  concern  in  her 
voice,  "Are  you  alright?  You  look  so 
sad." 

That  had  been  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  Charlie.  It  had  been  years 
since  anyone  had  voiced  any  kind  of 
concern  for  his  welfare.  He  had 
warmed  to  her  immediately,  and  hur- 
riedly rushed  to  get  her  milk. 

She  had  become  a  regular  customer 
in  the  days  that  followed.  Charlie  ea- 
gerly anticipated  her  arrival  In  the 
store,  looking  up  every  time  the  door 
opened.  He  smiled  with  relief  whenev- 
er she  walked  in. 


She  was  a  pjetite  woman  about  his 
age,  with  smooth  gray  hair  pulled 
back  from  her  slightly  wrinkled  face 
and  swirled  upwards  Into  a  perfect 
little  bun  on  the  top  of  her  head. 

Her  disposition,  like  her  face,  was 
sweet  and  sunny,  and  she  never  failed 
to  ask  after  his  health.  "Did  you  sleep 
well  last  night,  Charlie?"  or  "Did  you 
have  a  good  breakfast  this  morning, 
Charlie?"  These  were  only  two  of  the 
endless  questions  she  asked.  To  a 
man  starved  for  attention,  this  was  a 
feast. 

He  had  begun  to  learn  more  about 
her  from  little  tidbits  of  conversation 
they  had  as  he  rang  up  her  purchases. 
Her  name  was  Millie  Perkins.  She  was 
59  years  old,  had  never  married,  and 
had  spent  the  last  thirty-five  years  of 
her  life  taking  care  of  her  invalid 
mother.  Her  mother  had  died  almost  a 
year  ago,  and  MiUle  had  moved  into  an 
apartment  complex  for  older  people 
down  the  street  from  Charlie's  store. 

After  four  months  and  much  mental 
debating,  Charlie  worked  his  courage 
up  and  shyly  asked  Millie  if  she  would 
like  to  meet  him  for  lunch  the  next 
day.  She  had  happily  agreed,  and  they 
began  an  old-fashioned  courtship. 

He  would  pick  her  up  every  Friday 
night  at  seven  o'clock  sharp.  "You 
must  be  prompt,  Charlie,"  Millie  had 
said.   "1  can't  abide  lateness."  They 
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would  usually  dine  at  a  cafeteria  three 
blocks  away  where  Millie  could  eat  the 
fresh  vegetables  that  she  considered 
essential  to  a  healthy  life.  She  filled 
him  up  with  carrots,  string  beans,  and 
countless  others. 

"You  must  eat  these,  Charlie,"  she 
would  say.  They're  so  good  for  you." 

After  a  drive  through  the  city,  he 
would  bring  her  home  at  promptly  ten 
o'clock. 

"We  must  have  an  adequate  amount 
of  rest,    Charlie,"   Millie  would   say 


quietly  as   she   pecked  him  on  the 
cheek.  "Good-night." 

Charlie  had  noticed  her  slight  ec- 
centricities, but  they  did  not  bother 
him.  He  was  too  grateful  for  the  atten- 
tion and  company  she  provided.  He 
began  the  days  with  eagerness  now, 
not  dread.  And  it  was  all  due  to  Millie. 
He  knew  that  he  could  never  go  back 
to  his  lonely  existence  as  a  bachelor. 

After  three  months,  Charlie  had 
worked  up  his  courage  again  and 
asked  her  to  marry  him.  Again  she  had 
happily  agreed,  and  they  had  settled 
into  his  house,  with  him  thinking  what 
a  wonderful  turn  his  life  had  taken. 

The  very  next  day,  he  had  found  out 
Just  how  wrong  he  was. 

It  had  been  a  Saturday.  Charlie  had 
Just  settled  himself  down  into  his  easy 
chair,  a  beer  in  one  hand,  a  bag  of 
Cheetos  in  the  other  and  a  baseball 
game  on  the  television  in  front  of  him, 
when  a  horrified  shriek  from  the  kitch- 
en stilled  the  finger  which  had  been 
pulling  back  the  beer  tab. 

"Charlie!"  Millie  had  exclaimed, 
framed  in  the  kitchen  doorway.  "What 
on  earth  are  you  doing?  Don't  you 
know  what  you're  doing  to  your  body? 
Why,  don't  you  know  how  alcohol  kills 
your  brain  cells  and  cholesterol  clogs 
up  your  veins!  My  heavens,  I  can  see 
I've  come  along  in  the  nick  of  time!" 

Millie  had  quickly  walked  over  and 
plucked  the  beer  and  Cheetos  from 
Charlie's  nerveless  fingers. 

Striding  into  the  kitchen,  she  called 
back,  "I  know  this  will  be  hard  for  you, 
dear,  but  you're  going  on  a  strict  diet, 
starting  today.  You've  been  left  on  your 
own  for  too  many  years,  Charlie.  It's 
time  someone  took  you  in  hand." 

Charlie  listened  unbelievingly  as  he 
heard  the  sound  of  beer  being  poured 
down  the  kitchen  sink.  Then  the  un- 
mistakeable  crackle  of  Cheetos  being 
tossed  in  the  trash  reached  his  ears. 

"1  shudder  to  think  of  all  the  grease 
and  fat  coursing  through  your  veins!" 
she  yelled  to  him. 

She  walked  back  into  the  living 
room.  "Charlie,"  she  stated  proudly,  "I 
have  Just  done  you  a  great  service." 

Just  then,  the  television  set  caught 
her  eye.  Seeing  what  was  on,  her 
pleased  smile  had  turned  to  a  frown. 

"Charlie,  I'm  very  disappointed  in 
you.  How  could  you  be  Interested  in 
this  sort  of  thing?  You  should  watch 
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something  that  will  broaden  your 
mind  and  expand  your  horizons,"  she 
had  said  sternly.  "Now,  Mother  and  I 
used  to  watch  a  wonderful  educational 
channel  that  was  very  entertaining 
and  most  interesting." 

She  began  switching  channels  until 
she  came  to  the  one  she  wanted.  An 
African  tribesman  chased  a  monkey 
across  the  screen. 

"Ah,  here  it  is!  Now,  Charlie,"  she 
said,  turning  back  towards  him,  "1 
want  this  channel  to  stay  right  where 
it  Is.  It  will  be  so  good  for  us." 

Smiling  happily,  she  crossed  over  to 
the  green  vinyl  couch  beside  his  chair, 
and  sat  down,  a  pillow  propped  up  be- 
hind her. 

Throughout  this  whole  turn  of 
events,  Charlie  had  sat  motionless 
and  silent,  too  stunned  to  speak.  He 
looked  at  the  TV  screen,  and  over  at 
Millie.  Then  back  at  the  screen.  What 
has  just  happened  here?  he  asked 
himself. 

"Oh,  and  Charlie,"  Millie  had  said, 
turning  to  look  at  him,  "IVe  left  a  glass 
of  prune  juice  In  the  refrigerator  for 
you.  1  want  you  to  drink  a  glass  every 
night  before  you  go  to  bed.  It  will  be  so 
good  for  your  elimination.  You'll  thank 
me  In  the  morning." 

With  that,  she  turned  back  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  television  set  and 
watched  rapUy  as  the  tribesman  shot 
a  poisoned  dart  at  the  monkey. 

Charlie  had  simply  stared  at  her. 

"Well,"  Charlie  thought,  bringing 
himself  back  to  the  present  with  a 
little  jerk.  "So  here  1  sit,  a  little  over 
two  years  and  over  600  glasses  of 
prune  juice  later." 

Millie  had  been  true  to  her  word. 
She  had  put  him  on  a  diet.  Now  every- 
thing he  ate  was  baked,  bland,  and 
boring.  And,  of  course,  the  channel  of 
the  TV  set  had  not  been  touched  since 
that  day.  Charlie  could  think  of  only 
two  good  things  that  had  come  out  of 
all  that.  One,  he  no  longer  looked  like  a 
fat  buddha,  and  two,  he  could  tell  you 
any  damn  thing  you  wanted  to  know 
about  Indian,  African  and  Aborigine 
tribes.  Ha-ha,  he  laughed  to  himself 
bitterly. 

But  that  had  only  been  the  begin- 
ning. No,  it  hadn't  stopped  there.  His 
days  had  descended  into  a  nightmar- 
ish pattern,  with  Millie  monopolizing 


every  second.  At  least  once  a  week, 
every  one  of  his  toenails,  fingernails, 
and  nosehairs  had  to  be  clipped.  Like- 
wise, each  ear  was  given  a  thorough 
cleansing  with  a  Q-tlp.  His  teeth  had 
to  be  brushed  and  flossed  after  each 
meal  and  he  must  never,  ever  slouch  at 
any  time  of  day. 

To  make  matters  worse,  each  night 
during  dinner  Millie  would  tell  a  fright- 
fully boring  story  about  herself  and 
her  late  mother.  She  was  especially 
fond  of  the  one  in  which  she  tricked 
her  mother  into  taking  her  medicine 
by  stirring  it  in  her  applesauce.  Char- 
lie was  so  sick  of  hearing  about  it. 

In  addition,  the  concerned  ques- 
tions that  he  had  once  delighted  in 
now  made  him  feel  smothered  and 
suffocated.  She  clung  to  him  like  a 
sweater  that  had  shrunk  in  the  wash. 


He  couldn't  move  a  muscle  without  her 
checking  up  on  him.  Was  he  too  hot? 
Too  cold?  Feel  alright?  Feel  bad?  She 
constantly  watched  him  for  any  sign  of 
discomfort.  If  he  sneezed,  two  aspirin 
were  immediately  plunged  down  his 
throat.  If  he  coughed,  a  cough  drop 
was  quickly  popped  in  his  mouth,  and 
if  he  had  a  touch  of  indigestion,  a  ta- 
blespoon of  Maalox  materialized  right 
before  his  eyes. 

For  a  while,  he  had  used  the  store  as 
a  good  excuse  to  stay  away  from  the 
house,  but  Millie  had  Insisted  that  he 
hire  more  people  to  work  there  be- 
cause, in  her  eyes,  he  was  getting  too 
old. 

"I  want  you  home  where  I  can  keep 
an  eye  on  you,"  she  said,  and  he  had 
sadly  complied. 

The  only  respite  he  had  from  her 
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was  at  night  when  he  went  to  sleep 
and  he  was  sure  that  sooner  or  later 
she  would  find  a  way  to  Include  herself 
in  that  too. 

Now,  he  looked  back  on  his  lonely 
days  as  a  bachelor  with  a  wistful  fond- 
ness, and  a  bittersweet  smile  would 
cross  his  face.  Ah,  those  were  the  good 
old  days!  What  he  wouldn't  give  to 
come  home  to  a  cold,  empty,  dark 
house.  Ecstasy! 

But  no  matter  how  miserable,  angry, 
or  tormented  she  made  him  feel,  he 
never  once  said  "no"  to  her  or  refused 
any  of  her  requests.  His  terrible  shy- 
ness and  lack  of  aggression  caused 
him  to  recoil  from  any  sort  of  confron- 
tation, emotional  or  physical.  And  al- 
though it  was  getting  much  harder  to 
do,  he  preferred  to  sit  back  and  not 
rock  the  boat. 

So  if  he  couldn't  actually  summon 
up  the  courage  to  have  a  real  live  con- 
frontation with  Millie,  then  he  could 
dream  about  it.  And  that's  what  he  had 
been  doing  for  the  past  several 
months — dreaming  of  ways  to  get  rid  of 
Millie.  The  daydream  he  had  just  had 
in  the  kitchen  about  the  frying  pan 
was  just  one  of  several.  He  had  thought 
of  many,  many  creative  executions. 
How  he  wished  that  he  had  the  cou- 
rage to  actually  carry  it  out. 

"I'm  just  a  coward!"  he  thought, 
lashing  out  at  himself  angrily.  "Where 
is  my  pride?  Why  do  1  do  whatever  she 
asks?  When  will  it  end?  When?" 

Charlie's  first  emotions  were  quick- 
ly rising  with  his  thoughts— his  fists 
were  clenched  and  a  faint  flush  was 
spreading  over  his  face. 

"When  will  1  learn  to  tell  her  no?  Say 
it  you  idiot?  NO,  NO,  NO..." 

Just  then,  Millie  walked  in,  drying 
her  hands  on  a  dish  towel.  "Charlie,  1 
want  you  to  start..." 

Before  she  could  finish,  Charlie 
roughly  shouted,  "NO!" 

If  Millie  thought  she  was  surprised, 
Charlie  was  ten  times  more  so.  The 
shock  he  felt  at  his  sudden  outburst 
deflated  his  overblown  emotions  and 
he  sat  there,  feeling  slightly  weak  and 
light-headed.  He  had  never,  ever  raised 
his  voice  to  Millie.  What  on  earth  had 
come  over  him? 

"Well. ..well,  Charlie. ..you  needn't 
shout  at  me,"  Millie  replied,  somewhat 
confused.  "I  was  just  going  to  tell  you 
to  take  one  of  these  new  vitamin  cap- 


sules with  your  juice  tonight.  I  bought 
them  today  at  the  health  store.  They'll 
do  you  a  world  of  good.  Alright?"  She 
turned  to  go,  confident  In  her  instruc- 
tions. But  Charlie's  quiet,  hesitant 
voice  stopped  her. 

"Uh...no,"  Charlie  said  softly,  not 
sure  why  he  was  defying  her,  but  sure 
that  he  had  to. 

"Charlie!  I  don't  know  what's  gotten 
into  you!"  Millie's  voice  was  rising  now, 
taking  on  a  high  pitched  shrill  tone. 
Charlie  cringed.  "It's  not  as  if  1  were 
asking  you  to  take  poison!  Just  a  sim- 
ple pill.  A  simple  pill!  Now  stop  this 
foolishness  and  TAKE  THE  PILL!"  She 
was  highly  agitated  now.  A  few  threads 
of  hair  had  worked  their  way  out  of  her 
normally  neat  bun  and  Charlie  stared 
at  them,  transfixed. 

"No,"  he  whispered  weakly. 

The  look  on  Millie's  face  caused  a 
chill  to  go  down  Charlie's  spine.  For 
one  horrifying  moment  he  was  sure 
that  she  was  going  to  swoop  down  and 
yank  out  his  tongue.  Her  eyes  were 
slits  of  anger,  and  her  mouth  curved 
down  In  a  snarl.  Charlie  had  never 
been  so  afraid.  He  was  all  ready  to 
scream,  "Mercy  on  me!  I'll  take  the 
pill!"  when  she  suddenly  grew  strange- 
ly calm.  Her  eyes  and  mouth  relaxed, 
and  her  rigid  stance  loosened. 

"All  right,  Charlie,"  she  said  in  quiet, 
clipped  tones.  "You  don't  have  to  take 
the  vitamins  If  you  don't  want  to.  I'll 
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take  them.  1  won't  have  my  money  go 
to  waste." 

Charlie  stared  at  her,  letting  go  of 
the  breath  he  had  been  holding.  He 
felt  his  hands  trembling,  and  slid 
them  under  his  legs.  He  was  afraid  of 
moving,  but  he  was  even  more  afraid  of 
staying  there  in  her  presence.  "1  think 
I'll  go  on  up  to  bed."  His  voice  was 
barely  audible. 


Millie  nodded.  "Don't  forget  your 
prune  juice."  Her  earlier  attitude  had 
vanished. 

Charlie  did  as  he  was  told,  not  even 
thinking  of  disobeying.  After  gulping  it 
down,  he  hurried  up  the  steps  and  Into 
the  bedroom. 

The  room  was  dark.  Charlie  leaned 
his  body  against  the  doorframe,  ex- 
hausted. 

No  wonder  I've  avoided  having  a 
confrontation  with  her,  he  thought. 
She  obviously  was  not  used  to  hearing 
the  word  no.  Well,  I'll  never  try  that 
again. 

His  eyes  had  adjusted  to  the  dark- 
ness and  he  looked  around.  It  was  a 
small  room,  containing  only  a  small 
dresser  and  closet,  one  chair,  and  two 
single  beds.  Charlie  walked  over  and 
stretched  out  on  his  bed.  It  now 
seemed  the  perfect  time  for  a  murder- 
Millie  dream.  What  would  It  be?  A 
shove  down  the  stairs?  A  pillow  over 
the  face  or  ... 

Charlie  suddenly  sat  straight  up  on 
the  bed.  His  eyes  stared,  wide  and  un- 
seeing. A  thought  had  suddenly 
flashed  through  his  brain.  A  horrible, 
nasty,  wonderful  thought!  What  was  it 
she  had  said?  "It's  not  as  If  1  were  ask- 
ing you  to  take  poison!"  Poison!  Now 
his  eyes  were  closed  and  he  was  think- 
ing. 

Charlie  lay  on  the  bed  very  quietly, 
listening.  Finally,  he  heard  it— the 
slam  as  the  kitchen  door  leading  to 
the  outside  closed  and  locked.  Charlie 
bounded  off  the  bed,  and  reached  un- 
der the  mattress  for  a  bottle  contain- 
ing what  he  called  his  salvaUon.  After 
retrieving  It,  he  ran  down  the  steps 
and  Into  the  kitchen. 

Once  there,  he  hesitated.  This  Is  it, 
he  thought.  I  won't  back  down.  I  won't! 
It  had  taken  him  three  weeks  just  to 
get  this  far.  One  week  to  plan  the 
whole  scheme,  one  week  to  tell  himself 
to  forget  the  whole  idea,  and  one  week 
to  actually  go  out  and  set  the  plan  in 
motion. 

And  here  he  was.  Just  him  In  this 
quiet  little  kitchen,  with  his  little 
bottle  of  rat  poison,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  sweat  popping  out  on  his 
forehead  and  his  palms.  Millie  would 
be  gone  for  the  next  hour  or  so.  It  was 
shopping  day.  She  had  left  him,  think- 
ing he  was  taking  a  nap.  Hardly.  He 
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had  never  been  more  awake  In  his  life, 
thinking  about  what  he  was  ready  to 
do. 

You  can't  back  down,  Charlie,  he 
told  himself.  YouVe  thought  it  all  out. 
You  know  what  you're  doing.  And  he 
should.  He  had  spent  vast  amounts  of 
time  at  the  library  two  weeks  ago. 
pouring  over  books  concerning  poi- 
son. He  had  told  Millie  that  one  of  the 
store  clerks  had  suddenly  turned  ill 
with  the  flu  and  he  was  needed  at  the 
store.  Just  for  a  few  days,  he  had 
pleaded  at  her  protestations.  Finally, 
she  had  given  her  permission.  So, 
while  Millie  worried  over  his  working 
at  the  store,  he  was  In  the  public  li- 
brary plotting  her  demise  and  finally 
choosing  arsenic  as  the  best  one  for 
the  Job. 

Getting  it  had  been  easier  than  he 
thought.  He  had  driven  into  the  near- 
est town  and  stopped  at  a  gardening 
store.  The  clerk  had  given  htm  the  rat 
poison  as  Charlie  mumbled  some- 
thing about  huge  rodents  eating  his 
vegetable  garden. 

This  has  got  enough  arsenic  in  it  to 
kill  a  whole  army  of  rats,"  the  clerk  had 
declared. 

And  one  Millie,  Charlie  had  thought 
to  himself. 

Okay,  he  thought,  shaking  himself 
back  into  the  present.  Just  think  of 
how  quiet,  how  peaceful  it  will  be  once 
she's  gone.  You  can  go  back  to  your  old 
lifestyle  and  no  one  will  tell  you  other- 
wise. 

With  shaking  hands  and  pounding 
heart,  Charlie  walked  over  to  Millie's 
bottle  of  vitamin  capsules.  It  was  sit- 
ting there,  nestled  between  the  coffee 
pot  and  the  bread  box,  daring  him  to 
touch  it.  After  a  moment's  hestitatlon, 
he  did.  There  were  a  few  seconds  of 
panic  as  he  wrestled  with  the  child- 
proof cap,  but  It  finally  twisted  off  and 
Charlie  looked  Inside. 

It  was  about  half  full.  Charlie  care- 
fully shook  one  into  his  palm  and  car- 
ried it  over  to  the  sink.  Once  there,  he 
opened  It  and  shook  out  the  vitamin 
bits,  then  washed  them  down  the 
drain. 

Now  he  took  the  two  halves  of  the 
empty  capsule  and  carried  it  over  to 
where  he  had  set  the  bottle  of  rat  poi- 
son. He  screwed  off  Its  cap,  and  filled  a 
dropper  with  the  liquid.  Concentrat- 
ing, he  filled  one  of  the  halves  with  the 


liquid,  and  closed  the  two  back  up.  His 
hands  were  shaking  so  badly  that  he 
spilled  some  on  the  fioor.  After  wiping 
that  up,  he  dropped  the  capsule  back 
into  the  vitamin  bottle  and  snapped 
the  cap  back  on.  Then,  for  good  meas- 
ure, he  shook  the  bottle  vigorously, 
and  put  it  back  in  its  original  position. 


There,"  he  thought.  It  could  be  the 
first  one  on  top,  or  the  last  one  the 
bottom.  It  could  happen  anyday. 

After  making  sure  everything  was  in 
its  prof)er  place,  Charlie  grabbed  the 
rat  poison  and  dashed  up  the  steps. 
He  placed  it  under  the  mattress  again 
and  laid  down.  Tomorrow  he  would 
throw  it  out. 

Two  weeks  later,  Charlie  sat  in  his 
easy  chair,  watching  the  credits  of 
The  Comanches"  roll  across  the 
screen.  Turning  to  look  at  MUUe,  who 
sat  on  the  couch  knitting  him  a  sweat- 
er, he  grumbled  in  his  head.  She 
looked  as  healthy  as  a  horse.  He  knew 
that  at  some  point  In  the  day  she  was 
taking  the  vitamins  for  he  checked  the 
bottle  periodically  and  saw  that  their 
number  was  diminishing.  Darn.  He 
must  have  shaken  the  poisoned  one 
right  to  the  bottom.  So,  It  wasn't  going 
to  happen  tonight.  He  might  as  well  go 
to  bed. 

"Goodnight,  Millie,"  he  said,  as  he 
heaved  himself  out  of  the  chair. 

"Goodnight,  dear,"  she  called  after 
him.  "Don't  forget  to  floss!" 

Charlie  rolled  his  eyes  as  he  walked 
Into  the  kitchen  and  drank  his  prune 
Juice.  Then  he  walked  up  the  steps  and 


into  the  bathroom. 

Sighing,  he  got  out  the  dental  floss 
and  began  on  his  two  front  teeth.  How 
much  longer?  he  thought.  How  much 
longer  until  I'm  free?  These  past  two 
weeks  had  been  hell.  Every  day  he  had 
woken  up  thinking— this  Is  it,  this  Is 
the  day.  And  every  night  he  had  gone 
to  bed  thinking — tomorrow,  tomorrow 
will  be  the  day.  There  weren't  that 
many  capsules  left.  There  had  only 
been  50  capsules  to  begin  with,  and  It 
was  now  a  little  over  five  weeks  since 
she  had  bought  them.  Let's  see,  he  be- 
gan to  add  In  his  head,  that  means 
there's  only.  .  . 

His  calculations  were  viciously  in- 
terrupted when  a  sharp  pain  suddenly 
tore  across  his  stomach.  Gasping, 
Charlie  hugged  his  midsection  and 
shaklngly  sat  himself  down  on  the  toi- 
let. Another  pain  attacked  him,  then 
another,  causing  him  to  double  over. 

Oh  God,  he  thought,  what's  wrong? 
Perspiration  beaded  his  forehead.  The 
mint  flavored  dental  floss  was  still  em- 
bedded between  his  two  front  teeth, 
billowing  out  every  time  Charlie 
gasped  harshly. 

Another  pain  tore  his  Insldes,  much 
worse  than  the  flrst  ones.  The  force  of 
It  caused  Charlie  to  sink  to  the  floor 
on  his  knees  with  a  thud.  The  pains 
kept  coming,  ripping  him  apart.  Stop. 
stop!  he  screamed  In  his  mind. 

Finally,  blessedly,  the  pain  began  to 
drift  away.  All  thought  and  feeling  be- 
gan to  drift  away.  Charlie  vaguely 
heard  his  head  hit  the  floor.  Then 
nothing.  The  floss,  still  embeddded  be- 
tween his  two  teeth,  was  still. 

Downstairs,  in  the  kitchen.  Millie 
smiled  to  herself  as  she  washed  out 
Charlie's  prune  Juice  glass.  Dear, 
sweet  Charlie.  She  hated  deceiving 
him,  but  really.  It  was  for  his  own  good. 
She  would  never  understand  why  he 
was  so  against  taking  one  of  those  vi- 
tamins. He  was  Just  like  her  mother, 
refusing  to  do  what  she  knew  was  best. 
Well,  Just  like  she  had  handled  her 
mother,  she  would  handle  Charlie. 
Someday  she  would  tell  him  how  she 
dropped  one  of  those  capsules  In  his 
prune  Juice  every  night,  while  pretend- 
ing that  she  was  the  one  taking  them. 
But  for  now,  she  would  let  him  think 
that  he  had  had  his  way. 

But  someday,  she  thought,  smiling 
even  wider,  she  would  tell  him. 
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Memoir 

by  Robert  Bixby 


The  grass  was  always  yellow.  It  thatched  the  bottoms  of  pools  after  a  heavy  rain.  If  the  rains  had 
been  heavy  and  the  earth  soaked  through,  the  pools  would  never  drain.  I'd  take  off  my  shoes  and 
wade  In,  on  the  yellow  mat  under  the  old  maple.  How  had  the  maple  been  spared  when  the  earth 
was  denuded? 

There  were  only  two  possible  treasures  to  be  found  under  my  feet,  I  thought:  oil  or  silver.  If  I  saw  a  stone, 
I'd  pick  it  up  and  examine  it  for  a  streak  of  black  through  its  center,  a  vein  of  tarnish.  If  I  saw  an  oil  slick 
on  standing  water,  or  smelled  the  toilet  smell  of  raw  petroleum,  I  thought,  There  it  is.  The  treasure,  wait- 
ing to  be  taken."  The  sex  feeling,  Uke  when  a  woman  moves  a  certain  way  under  the  blankets. 

The  slqr  was  never  clear.  We  had  less  sunlight  than  any  place.  Someone  told  me  there  were  towns 
among  the  Alps  where  no  sunlight  fell  at  all.  The  people  went  slowly  mad.  Their  only  chance  for  sanity  lay 
outside  the  mountain  shadow. 

My  brother  drowned  kittens  in  a  rusted  washtub  rescued  from  my  grandmother's  pig  farm  when  it  went 
bust.  She  lived  on  a  pension  after  that,  taking  in  boarders.  She  will  never  entirely  escape  her  strait  widow- 
hood, even  in  death.  TTie  woman  upstairs  was  mad. 

"Look,"  my  grandmother  said,  turning  on  the  water  in  the  kitchen  sink.  "Now  listen."  In  a  moment  we 
heard  the  water  running  upstairs.  "Whenever  she  hears  the  water  running  down  here,  she  runs  her  water." 
She  turned  it  off.  In  a  minute  or  two,  the  water  upstairs  stopped  running. 

We  were  all  afraid  of  what  might  happen.  She'd  never  had  to  live  In  town  before.  But  she  had  good  neigh- 
bors, and  rich,  too,  but  personable.  They  paid  me  to  rake  their  lawn,  cind  told  me  to  take  it  easy  when  they 
thought  I  was  working  too  hard.  They  brought  me  iced  tea.  It  was  the  only  thing  I  could  ask  for.  I  knew  It 
was  cheap. 

My  uncle — my  adopted  uncle — ^broke  Into  the  garage  one  night  and  stole  my  grandmother's  Buick.  He 
was  an  Indian.  He  drank  and  stole  because  he  thought  that  was  what  Indians  did.  He  has  never  been  right. 
He  broke  his  back  in  the  rodeo  and  never  turned  his  hand  to  useful  work.  He  built  a  model  house  once,  of 
balsa  and  landscaping  appointments  you  buy  for  HO  guage  model  trains  at  toy  stores.  It  sat  on  the  only 
furniture  in  the  living  room  of  his  third  marriage.  The  stove  on  the  back  porch  didn't  work.  His  Jehovah's 
Witness  wife  did.  Daughters  and  dogs  everywhere.  Now  he's  In  California  and  eveiybody  is  breathing  a 
little  easier. 

At  four  years,  I  would  wake  up  at  God  knows  when  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  sneak  downstairs  for 
wine.  I'd  drink  and  sit  in  the  window  watching  falling  stars.  The  air  blew  through  the  screen  smelling  of  li- 
lac and  apple  blossoms.  If  I'm  good,  I'll  go  to  sit  by  that  window  when  I  die.  A  drunk  will  flash  by  at  ninety 
toward  the  reservation.  Stones  will  ricochet  off  mailboxes.  A  bottle  will  hit  the  ditch.  Then  silence. 
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Kurt  Gabriel 
Iron  Maiden  1988 
clay  9"  X  18" 

Malena  Bergmzinn 
Alone  We  Are  Bom  1988 
day  13"  X  20" 
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Carol  Newsome 
Totem  1988 
steel  12"  X  20" 


Carol  Newsome 
Untitled  1988 
steel  30"  x  57" 


Jonathon  McLean 
Self  Portrait  1988 
mixed  media  9"  x  12" 


Jonathon  McLean 
Self  Portrait  #3  1988 
mixed  media  9"  x  12" 
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Chuck  Upchurch 

Why  Quiet  Chicks  Like  Horses  1988 

plaster  10"  X  18" 
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Kathe  Fox 

Self  Portrait  #2  1987 

plaster  12"  X  16" 


Ginger  Mock 

Trumpet  Mushroom  1987 

balsa  wood  8"x  18" 
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Jim  Austin 

"Study  for  Audrey"  1987 

plaster  8"  x  30" 


Jim  Austin 
"Audrey"  1987 
plaster  18"  x  60" 
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Jim  Austin 

"Looking  Inside"  1988 

plaster  &  bronze  24"x36" 
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Gibbons  Ruark: 


A  Conversation  on  Poetry 


An  accomplished  poet.  Gibbons 
Ruark  has  produced  work  famlHar 
to  readers  of  major  poetry  sources 
nationwide.  Including  Poetry,  The 
New  Yorker,  and  American  Poetry 
Review.  Also  to  his  credit  are  three 
volumes  of  poetry:  A  Program  for 
Survival,  Reeds,  and  most  recently 
Keeping  Company  from  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  Born  In  Raleigh, 
he  attended  UNC  at  Chapel  HIU 
and  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts before  returning  south  to 
teach  here  at  UNCG  for  three 
3rears,  ending  In  1968.  He  has  since 
been  teaching  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  but  has  re- 
turned for  the  1988/89  school  year 
as  a  visiting  writer. 

What  brought  you  back  to  UMCG 
this  year? 

Well,  they  were  good  enough  to  ask 
me  to  come,  and  I'm  happy  to  be  here. 
I  liked  it  when  I  was  here  20  years  ago. 
I  still  have  friends  on  the  faculty, 
whom  I've  kept  In  touch  with.  There 
are  about  10  to  12  people  teaching 
here  now  who  were  here  between  1965 
and  1968.  IVe  always  thought  highly  of 
the  MFA  program  and  was  happy  to 
have  a  chance  to  teach  In  it  for  a  while. 

Tou  said  at  your  recent  reading 
at  the  Faculty  Center  that  you 
need  to  have  lyrical  friends  around 
you,  or  rather  that  someone  had 
said  that  of  you — was  that  a  fac- 
tor? 

Yeah,  I  guess  it's  true.  I  do  have  a 
number  of  friends  around  here — 
people  who  speak  in  the  accent  that  I 
grew  up  with.  It  sounds  more  lyrical  to 
me.  That's  part  of  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing back— Just  hearing  the  kinds  of 
voices  I  grew  up  with.  After  being  resi- 
dent Southerner  for  20  years  in  Dela- 
ware. I  have  family  in  N.C.  also.  I'm 
from  here  and  all  of  my  family  Is  still 
here,  so  It's  nice  to  be  back  and  see 
people  a  little  more  often  than  when 


I'm  400  miles  away. 

How  do  you  compare  the  intel- 
lectual climates  based  upon 
teaching  students  in  N.C.  and  In 
Delaware? 

Well,  I  couldn't  really  make  any 
compcirlsons,  because  what  I'm  doing 
down  here  is  so  different  from  what  I 
do  in  Delaware.  I  teach  almost  exclu- 
sively undergraduates  at  Delaware, 
whereas  I  teach  almost  exclusively 
graduates  here.  I  have  two  undergrad- 
uates in  my  contemporary  poetry 
class  here  and  17  graduates.  In  the 
spring  I  won't  be  teaching  any  under- 
graduates at  all,  because  I'll  be  teach- 
ing the  writing  workshop.  There  is  not 
really  a  basis  for  comparison.  The 
students  here  are  very  good,  but  since 
graduate  students  are  likely  to  know 
more  than  undergraduates — all  other 
things  being  equal — certainly  you  get 
occasional  undergraduates  who  out- 
shine your  graduates,  but  the  general 
rule  is  that  the  graduate  students  are 
going  to  be  more  experienced  and  ad- 
Vcmced  and  have  read  more,  though 
they  are  not  necessarily  any  brighter 
than  the  bright  undergraduates,  but  1 
have  good  students  in  both  places.  I 
think  for  me  to  say  anything  knowl- 
edgeable about  it  1  would  need  to 
teach  a  few  sections  of  Introduction  to 
Poetry  to  undergraduates,  which  I'm 
not  doing. 

Do  you  find  teaching  writing  and 
poetry  supportive  of  your  own 
work,  or  is  it  a  creative  drain,  or 
neither? 

Oh,  1  don't  think  it  does  any  harm 
up  to  a  point.  And  It's  nice  to  be 
around  people  who  are  Just  starting — 
people  who  are  Just  reading  a  poem 
for  the  first  time  as  opposed  to  read- 
ing it  for  the  three-hundredth  time. 
Sometimes  they  have  insights  Into  It 
that  you  couldn't  have.  But  that  really 
applies  to  literature,  because  In  the 
workshops  you  are  reading  the  poems 
for  the  first  time.  1  think  too  much  of  it 
is  a  bad  thing  for  your  own  writing.  But 


1  never  have  too  much  of  it. 

I  think  Richard  Wilbur  says  some- 
where that  a  writer  ought  to  come  to 
the  language  out  of  some  kind  of  si- 
lence. For  that  reason  he  Ukes  to  gar- 
den, to  chop  wood,  and  to  run,  and  oth- 
er kinds  of  physical  activities.  He 
thinks  it's  much  more  salutary  to  do 
that  kind  of  thing  before  you  sit  down 
to  write  a  poem  than  It  is  to  spend  an 
hour  talking  to  somebody  else  about 
his  poems  and  then  turn  immediately 
to  your  own  work.  So  it  might  encroach 
on  your  own  work  If  you  had  too  much 
to  do.  I  don't  think  there  Is  anything 
Inherently  harmful  In  it.  Other  writers 
have  felt  differently  about  It.  George 
Orwell  used  to  argue  that  the  best  oc- 
cupation for  a  writer  who  couldn't 
make  a  living  off  his  writing  directly, 
was  some  sort  of  mindless  occupa- 
tion— that  it  was  bad  for  a  writer  to 
have  an  occupation  which  obliged  him 
to  use  his  mind  like  teaching  Is  sup- 
posed to  do.  I  guess  the  Idea  Is  that 
you  use  that  energy — that  resource 
and  you  don't  have  It  available  when 
you  get  to  your  own  work.  But  it  Is  hard 
to  say,  because  I've  never  done  any- 
thing else.  1  found  it  refreshing  to  get 
away  from  teaching  for  a  while  on  a 
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couple  of  sabbatical  leaves  IVe  had. 

What  do  you  think  about  the  re- 
cent resurgence  of  really  struc- 
tured poetry — the  so-called  New 
Fornialism  that  is  getting  a  lot  of 
print  in  the  American  Poetry  Re- 
view? Do  you  think  it's  a  good 
thing  for  the  state  of  poetry? 

I  think  the  notion  that  there  Is  a 
New  Formalism  Is  a  mistaken  [percep- 
tion. 1  think  It's  simply  a  matter  of  tra- 
ditional formal  strategies  having  be- 
come Interesting  to  those  people  who 
happen  to  be  populair  for  one  reason 
or  another.  Not  to  use  myself  as  an  ex- 
ample. Take  two  poets  In  this  town: 
Fred  Chappell  and   Robert  Watson. 
There  Is  a  lot  of  talk  about  new  narra- 
tive strategies  as  well  as  a  return  to 
traditional  formal  strategies.   But  If 
you  read  the  work  of  Chappell  and 
Watson  you  realize  that  this  kind  of 
thing  has  been  going  on  consistently 
cill  the  time  It  was  supposed  to  have 
vanished  from  the  landscape.  Both  of 
them,  In  many  of  their  poems,  are  not 
only  telling  stories,  but  theyVe  also  re- 
sorted to  traditional  forms  many  times 
through  the  years.  1  could  give  you  a 
list  of  15  to  20  of  the  best  poets  In  the 
country  who've  been  doing  that  kind  of 
thing  the  entire  time  we're  supposed 
to  have  been  in  a  free  verse  age.  So  1 
think  what  we're  talking  about  here  Is 
a  fashion — a  shift  In  the  wind.  Now 
there  are  a  lot  of  young  jjeople  who  are 
coming  along  and  are  Interested  in  it. 
I'm    certainly   happy   about    that — 1 
mean  I'm  not  unhappy  about  it.   It 
seems   to  me   that  what  matters   Is 
whether  the  poem  is  any  good  or  not, 
regardless  of  what  kind  of  formal  tech- 
nique is  Involved  in  the  compositon  of 
the  poem.  1  tend  to  write  more  tradi- 
tionally formal  poems  myself,  than  a 
lot  of  people  do,  but  1  don't  think  It's 
the  key  to  salvation.  1  think  it's  just  a 
way  to  get  poems  written.  But  1  think 
that  this  is  Just  a  case  of  the  jjeople 
who  are  being  paid  attention  to  now 
happening  to  be  experimenting  with 
traditional  forms,  whereas  for  years 
the  people  who  were  experimenting 
with  traditional  forms  weren't  being 
paid  any  attention  .  It  hasn't  stopped. 
It  has  gone  on  regardless  of  fashion. 
And  people  will  continue  to  write  free 
verse    regardless    of    contemporary 
fashion.  People  who  want  to  do  It  and 
are  good  at  it  will  continue  to  do  It.  So  1 


think  too  much  Is  made  of  it  really.  I 
also  think  the  definitions  of  It  are  aw- 
fully broad.  There  are  two  recent  an- 
thologies. In  which  I  happen  to  have 
fxjems  .  There  Is  an  anthology  called 
Strong  Measures:  Recent  Contempo- 
rary American  Poetry  tn  Traditional 
Forms.  Just  recently  there  was  a  book 
edited  by  Robert  Rlchman  called  The 
Direction  of  Poetry,  subtitled  Poems  In 
Rhyme  and  Meter  written  In  the  Eng- 
lish Language  since  1975.  This  Is  ob- 
viously one  of  the  books  Insisting  on 
this  phenomenon  you're  talking 
about. 


You  can  discover 

things  to  say  as  a 

result  of  the  obligation 

you've  placed  upon 

yourself  to  use  rhyme 

or  some  other  formal 

strategy. 


So  the  title  is  an  overstatement? 

Well,  I  have  a  hard  time  figuring  out 
that  some  of  those  poems  are  In  meter 
or  rhyme.  1  think  probably  the  Strong 
Measures  book  has  a  broader  defini- 
tion than  The  Direction  of  Poetry.  1 
think  probably  the  poems  in  The  Di- 
rection of  Poetry  are  overall  a  little 
stricter.  I  really  have  not  sat  down  and 
scanned  them  all  that  closely.  I'm  Just 
surprised  to  see  certain  poems  in 
there  if  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  book 
of  poems  in  rhyme  and  meter.  But  at 
the  same  time,  if  you  look  at  the  poets 
who  are  in  The  Direction  of  Poetry,  ad- 
mittedly there  are  some  young  poets 
(people  15  years  younger  than  1  am 
and  maybe  younger  than  that),  but  the 
book  is  also  peppered  with  poems  by 
people  like  Anthony  Hecht,  Richard 
Wilbur,  Howard  Nemerov,  W.D.  Snod- 
grass,  and  James  Merrill  and  you 
could  keep  naming.  Up  to  two  dozen  of 
the  people  in  there  are  people  who  are 
in  the  same  generation  which  became 
so  well  known  for  breaking  away  from 
those  forms,  people  like  Robert  Bly, 
W.S.  Merwin,  Galway  Klnnell,  all  of 


whom  are  accomplished  poets  In  one 
way  or  another,  though  they  are  not  all 
my  particular  favorites.  Certainly  Kln- 
nell's  Book  of  Nightmares  Is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  books  to  come  out 
In  the  last  10  to  15  years.  He  left  for- 
mal verse  behind  and  apparently  has 
never  returned  to  It.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple In  that  generation  left  it  behind 
and  went  back  to  It,  while  some  like 
James  Wright  left  It  behind  In  some 
poems  and  kept  It  In  some  poems — 
never  really  abandoned  It.  But  you  see 
what  I  mean  when  1  make  the  list  of 
extraordinary  poets  who  have  contin- 
ued consistently  to  write  in  these  old 
forms,  so  it's  not  something  that  they 
are  returning  to. 

With  regard  to  form  and  your 
own  poetry — I've  noticed  some 
sonnets  and  sestinas  in  your 
books — how  formal  do  you  insist 
that  your  own  work  be? 

It  is  Just  a  means  to  an  end.  I'm  only 
as  formal  as  I  have  to  be.  I  usually  find 
that  some  kind  of  arbitrary  technical 
requirement  helps  me  to  concentrate 
rather  than  the  other  way  around. 
Some  people  I'm  sure  find  it  distract- 
ing to  have  to  worry  about  things  like 
using  the  same  six  words  over  and 
over  again  in  the  poem.  There  have 
been  writers  down  the  years  who  have 
insisted  that  craft  liberates  the  imag- 
ination rather  than  restricting  It.  Just 
take  the  matter  of  rhyme,  for  example. 
If  you  don't  have  to  rhyme,  then  you 
can  end  the  line  with  any  word  in  the 
language,  but  your  chances  of  finding 
exactly  the  right  word  are  not  very 
good.  But  if  you  are  obliged  to  rhyme  in 
one  way  or  another;  full  rhyme,  slant 
rhyme, quarter  rhyme,  whatever,  then  a 
certain  crop  of  words  is  going  to  be 
turned  up  and  a  word  that  you  never 
would  have  thought  of,  given  the  com- 
plete liberty  of  not  rhyming,  may  sug- 
gest itself  to  you  because  it  happens 
to  rhyme  with  the  word  you  need  to 
rhyme  it  with.  So  you  can  discover 
things  to  say  as  a  result  of  the  obliga- 
tion you've  placed  upon  yourself  to 
rhyme  or  use  some  other  formal  strat- 
egy. In  my  published  books,  mostly 
I've  used  a  kind  of  alternating  rhyme, 
stanzaic  strategy,  quatrains,  couplets, 
not  too  many  couplets.  IVe  written  and 
published  only  a  few  fixed  forms  like 
the  sonnet  and  sestlna.  I  have  two  ses- 
Unas:  one  in  Reeds  and  one  In  Keeping 
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Company,  and  I  think  there  is  a  son- 
net here  and  there,  but  I've  mostly 
worked  with  rhyming  patterns  that 
don't  have  a  fixed  end,  like  quatrains. 
Though  In  my  latest  writing  I  have  a 
lot  of  sonnets,  that  is,  since  my  last 
book.  So  1  resorted  to  that  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

In  your  books  that  I  have  read, 
especially  in  Reeds,  it  seems  that 


If  you  feel  under  some 

sort  of  pressure  to  pay 

your  debts,  perhaps 

you  can  pay  them  by 

open  homage  or 

tribute...  it  miglit  be  a 

way  of  freeing  your 

own  voice. 


Italian   settings   appear  constant- 
ly, to  the  point  of  you  saying,  in 
"The  Canticle  of  Italian  Coffee", 
"Friends,  there  are  no  Italian  cit- 
ies in  this  poeml"  What  is  your  at- 
traction to  Italy? 

It  has  to  do  with  the  Incredible  his- 
tory of  that  particular  civilization.  I 
guess  people  tend  to  talk  about  west- 
ern civilization  as  opposed  to  world 
civilization  as  having  its  sources  very 
deep  in  Greece  and  Rome,  so  Italy  Is 
one  of  those  places.  Writers  In  English 
have  been  passionately  attracted  to 
Italy  for  years  and  years. 
Like  Robert  Browning? 
Yes,  like  Browning  and  Walter  Sav- 
age Landor.  "Diere  was  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury a  very  lively,  flourishing  English 
writers'  colony  around  Florence.  Part 
of  my  attraction  to  Italy  Is  that  so 
many  writers  in  English  have  gone 
there  themselves.  I  read  a  poem  at  the 
reading  that  talked  about  being  in  a 
town  called  Sirmlone  up  on  Lake  Gar- 
da.  Well,  that  town  Is  associated  with 
Catullus,  the  Latin  poet,  and  then  Ten- 
nyson went  there  in  the  19th  century 
and  wrote  a  fwem  in  which  he  quotes 
from  one  of  Catullus'  poems.  It  was 
one  of  James  Wright's  favorite  places. 
I  went  there  myself  following  in  the 
footsteps   of  those    people.    I    think 


Frank  O'Connor  said  "I  am  a  pilgrim 
by  nature  and  conviction."  And  I  think 
I  share  that  temf)erament.  There  have 
been  pilgrimages  to  Rome  for  centu- 
ries anyway.  Beyond  all  that,  of 
course,  there  is  the  incredible  land- 
scap)e,  the  wonderful  food  and  wine.  It- 
aly has  been  ravaged  by  the  20th  cen- 
tury like  lots  of  other  places,  but  It  has 
withstood  more  than  one  century.  The 
20th  century  isn't  going  to  destroy  it  if 
the  15th  century  didn't. 

The  second  most  prevalent  set- 
ting for  your  poems  is  Ireland. 
What  is  your  attraction  here? 

That  Is  more  personal  I  guess  and 
has  to  do  with  family  background, 
though  I  was  probably  forty  years  old 
before  I  thought  of  my  name  as  an 
Irish  name.  It  wasn't  something  dis- 
cussed when  I  was  growing  up,  at  least 
not  insisted  on  if  it  was  brought  up.  I 
think  I  had  already  been  to  Ireland 
once  before  It  became  clear  to  me  that 
my  name  had  any  connection  to  the 
place.  It  is  partly  that  It  Is  in  the  blood 
somehow,  Eind  it  is  also  the  over- 
whelming literary  aspect  of  the  place. 
When  you  think  about  how  many  writ- 
ers— maybe  among  the  10  most  im- 
portant writers  In  English  in  the  20th 
century — are  Irish.  These  names 
would  Include  W.B.  Yeats,  James 
Joyce,  and  George  Bernard  Shaw.  And 
for  that  many  to  have  come  out  of  a 
country  with  a  population  of  less  than 
four  million  Is  somehow  extraordi- 
nary. Just  for  Yeats  and  Joyce  to  have 
come  out  of  that  Uny  place  Is  remark- 
able. Having  taught  "English"  litera- 
ture over  the  years  certainly  the  peo- 
ple who  loom  up  are  frequently 
enough  Irish. 

Do  you  see  the  influence  of  Irish 
writers,  such  as  Teats,  Joyce,  or 
more  recently  Seamus  Heaney  or 
Patrick  Kavanagh,  in  youi  work? 

Well,  of  course,  I  read  all  those  peo- 
ple but  I'm  not  aware  of  Influences  as 
such.  Certainly  there  are  references  to 
some  of  those  people  In  my  pwems.  I 
have  a  poem  about  Yeats's  tower  In 
Co.  Galway.  I  have  a  new  poem  which  I 
didn't  read  which  makes  reference  to 
Kavanagh's  part  of  the  country.  I  have 
another  recent  poem  about  going  to 
visit  Joyce's  Martello  tower  at  Sandy- 
cove  in  the  company  of  Seamus  Hea- 
ney. So  they're  both  involved  in  that 
poem.  It's  a  bit  heavy  I  guess — loaded 


with  llteraiy  references.  The  poem 
also  has  some  references  to  Ulysses, 
left-handed  references  to  Ulysses.  But 
I  don't  know  If  that's  influence.  I  don't 
think  of  my  work  as  being  stylistically 
Influenced  by  these  people,  though 
they  certainly  are  presences  in  the 
poems  sometimes.  But  that  is  a  differ- 
ent matter.  It  is  something  that  Is  a  lot 
easier  to  recognize  too.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  say  that  this  is  a  poem 
about  Thoor  Ballylee,  but  to  be  able  to 
say  whether  Yeats  had  any  Influence 
is  much  more  difficult.  I  would  say  I 
certainly  never  tried  consciously  to 
imitate  Yeats's  style  or  anybody  else's 
style,  for  that  matter.  I'm  sure  that  my 
reading  has  Influenced  my  writing  In 
very  significant  ways,  but  I  don't  know 
what  those  ways  are.  And  I  don't  know 
where  any  particular  reading  shows 
up.  It  is  possible  that  my  reading  of 
Whitman  might  Influence  my  poem 
about  Yeats. 

Tou  couldn't  say  who,  outside  of 
those  people,  has  most  influenced 
your  writing? 

I  couldn't  talk  about  what  writers 
have  Influenced  my  work,  because  I 
don't  know.  I  know  what  writers  I  read 
and  care  about.  I  suppose  inevitably 
that  the  writers  you  read  and  care 
about  end  up  having  an  Influence  on 
your  own  work.  But  where  that  in- 
fluence lies  would  have  to  be  for  some- 
one else  to  discover  and  point  out  to 
me.  I  couldn't  do  that  myself.  And  what 
you  hope  for  is  that  the  Influences 
would  be  sufficiently  assimilated  as  to 
be  absorbed  into  your  own  voice,  so 
that  you  don't  sound  like  some  me- 
chanical bird  trying  to  sound  like 
Yeats.  Yeats  Is  somebody  who,  like 
Frost,  looms  too  large  for  me  to  tiy  to 
model  myself  on  him.  That's  almost  as 
bad  as  trying  to  model  yourself  on 
Shakespeare.  I  suspect  that  I  may 
have  borrowed  strategies  from  writers 
with  whom  I  feel  companionable  rath- 
er than  those  I  am  in  awe  of  (It's  hard 
to  feel  very  friendly  towards  Yeats — he 
is  such  a  monument.)  My  work  Is  Just 
riddled  with  references  to  other  writ- 
ers, but  I  have  no  idea  which  of  those, 
if  any,  have  seriously  Influenced  my 
work. 

James  Wright  appears  quite  a 
bit  in  your  work. 

Yes,  he  is  there.  Sometimes  I  won- 
der if  the  open  references  to  other 
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writers  Isn't  a  way  of  not  having  to 
write  like  they  do— a  way  to  pay  tribute 
somehow  without  imitating  them — 
that  kind  of  homage  rather  than  sty- 
listic homage.  Maybe  it  makes  for 
some  kind  of  safety  valve  or  release.  If 
you  feel  under  some  sort  of  pressure  to 
pay  your  debts,  perhaps  you  can  pay 
them  by  open  homage  or  tribute:  then 
you  don't  have  to  pay  the  stylistic  debt, 
and  it  might  be  a  way  of  freeing  your 
own  voice.  Of  course,  that  is  pure  spec- 
ulation. 

You  can  call  them  to  mind  with- 
out having  to  be  like  them. 

Right.  If  they  are  so  important  to 
you  that  they  are  bound  to  get  in  the 
poem  one  way  or  another,  then  maybe 
It's  better  to  let  them  in  the  front  door, 
rather  than  being  hidden  behind  the 
scenes  somewhere.  I  think  I've  gotten 
more  and  more  explicit  through  the 
years  about  my  debts.  I  don't  know 
what  that  means  about  the  relative  in- 
dependence of  my  voice.  But  It  seems 
odd  to  me  that  the  older  I've  got  and 
the  more  poems  I've  published  the 
more  openly  allusive  and  connected  to 
If  not  dependent  on  other  writers  1 
have  become.  My  second  book  has  a 
lot  more  literary  references  than  my 
first  book  and  the  third  book  has  more 
than  the  second.  For  example  In  the 
first  book  there  are  a  couple  of  poems 
written  in  terza  rima.  One  of  them  is 
about  visiting  my  grandmother  in  a 
rest  home  and  another  Is  about  a 
blind  piano  tuner  who  when  we  lived 
on  Kenilworth  St.  used  to  come  tune 
our  piano.  1  was  reading  Randall  Jar- 
rell  at  the  time  and  he  uses  terza  rima 
wonderfully.  I'm  sure  that's  why  I  was 
trying  to  write  in  a  particular  kind  of 
terza  rima  when  1  was  doing  those 
poems  of  mine,  but  there  Is  no  open 
reference  to  Jarrell  in  any  of  those 
poems.  It  is  possible  those  poems  are 
more  influenced  by  Jarrell  stylistically 
than  one  of  my  elegies  for  James 
Wright  is  influenced  by  him. 

So  coming  out  in  the  open  with 
an  homage  to  other  writers  is  a 
symptom  of  more  and  more 
strongly  assuming  your  own  voice? 
Well,  ironically  that  may  be  true. 
Once  again,  it  would  be  for  someone 
else  to  say.  But  if  in  fact  my  own  par- 
ticular voice  as  a  poet,  whatever  It  Is, 
has  developed  some  kind  of  assurance 
or  clearer  Identity  over  the  years,  then 


Night  Fishing 

We  have  come  again,  my  father  and  I, 
To  the  edge  of  the  known  land,  to  the  streak 
Of  sand  that  lips  the  undermining  sea. 
But  we  are  not  allowed  this  time  to  speak 

Of  horizons,  for  the  sun  has  dropped 
Behind  us,  and  night  is  all  of  a  piece. 
The  lights  go  out  in  the  cottages  propped 
Above  the  black  dunes,  room  by  room  the  lights 

Go  out,  the  children  fall  asleep,  and  soon 
Whole  families  sleep  as  calm  as  children. 
Nursed  by  the  motions  of  the  wind  and  tide. 
My  fishing  rod  springs  and  quivers  and  the  line 

IvOops  over  the  breakers;  I  hear  sinker 
Splash  and  start  to  reel  in  steadily,  steadily. 
Feeling  the  current  drag.  Downshore,  my  father 
Tosses  with  a  pitcher's  ease,  then  braces 

His  legs  against  the  undertow  and  waits. 

His  cigarette  stings  a  hole  in  the  dark. 

The  odor  of  fish  grows  stronger  as  the  wind 

Switches  and  the  sea  crawls  to  us  with  its  sharks. 

My  father  stands  like  a  driven  piling. 
I  move  downshore.  Somewhere  not  far  inland, 
Where  the  afternoon's  shrimpboats  are  nuzzling 
In  their  sleep,  his  hometowm  leans  into  the  river. 

Below  us,  empty  of  fishers,  the  old  pier 
Sways  over  climbing  waters,  the  salt  wash 
Rinses  the  piling  scabbed  with  barnacles. 
The  timbers  shudder  in  the  tidal  rush. 

The  water  lifts,  but  we  do  not  move  back 
Until  the  seaweed  swirls  about  our  thighs 
And  empty  bait  trays  tumble  in  the  slack. 
We  reel  and  pull  and  reel  and  pull  again. 

Somewhere  in  that  darkened  row  of  houses 
Our  women  sleep  in  their  beautiful  order. 
But  here  on  the  sv^aft-dissolving  shore 
1  drift  to  my  father  in  the  night's  one  water. 

Yearly  we  come  to  this  familiar  coast 
To  wade  beside  each  other  in  the  shallows, 
Reaching  for  bluefish  in  the  ocean's  darkness 
Till  our  lines  are  tangled  and  our  tackle  lost. 
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It  is  kind  of  peculiar  that  it  has  done 
that  as  the  poems  seem  to  be  more 
and  more  explicitly  connected  to  other 
writers.  It  would  be  ironic  if  that  were 
true.  1  hop)e  it  is  true.  Obviously  you 
hop)e  your  authority  and  authenticity 
increase  over  the  years  rather  than 
the  other  way  around. 

I  noticed  that  consistent  themes 
throughout  your  poetry  are  love, 
family,  and  friendship,  often  in  re- 
lation to  travel.  Why  do  you  choose 
these  themes  and  do  you  think 
there  is  a  certain  subject  matter 
that  poetry  is  best  adapted  to — or 
that  your  poetry  is  best  adapted 
to? 

I  don't  ever  choose  themes  as 
themes.  There  may  be  some  thematic 
shapes  that  rise  up,  but  I  never  made  a 
conscious  choice  of  theme.  When 
somebody  asked  Phlhp  Larkln  what 
made  him  choose  poetry,  he  said,  "I 
didn't  choose  poetry,  it  chose  me." 
Well  that  Is  sort  of  a  stock  reply  that 
writers  wUl  make,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
certain  truth  In  it.  1  think  my  subjects 
tend  to  choose  me  rather  than  the  oth- 
er way  around.  I'm  not  veiy  program- 
matic about  It.  I've  never  written  a 
book  with  the  shape  of  the  book 
planned  out  from  the  beginning.  It  has 
always  been  tn  retrospect.  I  write  one 
poem  at  a  time,  and  then  I  might  go 
back  and  see  how  they  fall  together  In 
some  arrangement.  I  do  go  back  to  the 
same  subjects  over  and  over  again — 
it's  Just  obsessive  I  guess.  I  do  believe 
it  Is  important  to  write,  as  James 
Dickey  said,  about  something  that  hu- 
manly matters.  When  writing  about 
things  like  that  you  are  in  a  territory 
where  you  risk  sentimentality.  But  one 
of  my  principles  is  that  if  there  Is  no 
chance  that  this  poem  could  be  senti- 
mental, then  don't  write  It — turn  away 
from  it  and  write  something  that  has 
the  risk  of  being  sentimental. 

Especially  in  Keeping  Company, 
it  seems  that  there  is  always  a 
conflict  going  between  powerful 
emotion  and  control.  It  is  in  that 
tension  that  the  best  things  in 
your  poetry  seem  to  go  on.  What 
does  this  make  the  composition 
process  like  for  you? 

I'm  not  able  to  talk  very  well  about 
that,  because  it  is  something  I  do.  I  am 
not  an  observer  of  It — I  am  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  Certainly,  I  hope  that  what 


We  all  know  the  most 

powerful  emotions 

render  us,  at  least 

temporarily, 

inarticulate...  you  have 

to  wait  until  you  can 

look  back  on  them  or 

call  them  up  in  a  more 

articulate  way. 


you  say  is  true — that  there  is  a  tension 
between  the  formal  control  and  emo- 
tion. Somehow  the  emotion  is  felt  by 
the  writer  and  the  reader  more  strong- 
ly because  of  some  kind  of  contain- 
ment. Pilchard  Wilbur  made  one  of  the 
famous  remeirks  about  this.  He  talked 
about  the  strength  of  the  genie  which 
comes  from  its  being  In  the  bottle — 
corked  up.  I  think  that  does  have  some 
bearing. 

It  may  be  that  it's  more  effectively 
held  in  check  somehow  rather  than 
Just  spilling  over,  thinning  out,  evapo- 
rating. TTiat  has  been  my  practice,  and 
It  has  been  my  hope. 

So  when  you  write  there  is  more 
effort  on  the  side  of  control?  The 
emotion  is  already  there  strongly, 
and  the  work  is  containing  it 
properly? 

Well,  you  can't  conjure  up  emotion 
very  well  unless  you're  an  actor.  TTie 
emotion  Is  already  there,  and  your  ef- 
fort is  to  articulate  it  somehow.  It  does 
Involve  an  inevitable  sleight  of  hand — 
that  old  business  which  Wordsworth 
talked  about — poetry  being  the  spon- 
taneous overflow  of  powerful  emotion, 
which  he  immediately  qualifies  by 
talking  about  emotion  recollected  In 
tranquility.  We  all  know  the  most  pow- 
erful emotions  render  us,  at  least  tem- 
pwrarily,  inarticulate.  Since  most  peo- 
ple can't  make  sense  when  under  the 
sway  of  extraordinary  emotions,  it  is 
almost  a  given  that  if  you  want  to 
bring  them  Into  language,  you  have  to 
wait  untU  you  can  look  back  on  them 
or  call  them  up  again  In  a  more  articu- 
late way  than  you  would  have  been 
able  to  at  the  Ume. 


Do  you  agree  with  the  complaint 
that  people  have  about  the  confes- 
sional people,  like  Sylvia  Plath, 
that  there  is  too  much  emotion 
there;  that  it's  too  overpowering, 
not  enough  control? 

Well,  1  don't  know  that  I'd  say  that, 
at  least  about  the  best  of  Plath.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  name  any  particular 
poet,  but  I  think  a  sense  of  strong 
emotion  often  comes  when  you  have 
the  feeling  something  is  held  back 
rather  than  having  everything  turned 
over  to  you  and  opened  up  wide  .  TTiere 
Is  a  certain  sense  in  which  some  of  the 
confessional  poetry  becomes  com- 
pletely public  In  its  nature,  because 
nothing  personal  is  being  held  back. 
The  tension  between  the  private  and 
public  fades  or  dissolves,  because  all 
of  this  is  spilled  out  on  the  page  in 
front  of  you,  you  don't  have  any  sense 
of  a  private  Individual's  Identity  stand- 
ing behind  It.  Whereas  tn  a  poet  such 
as  Richard  Wilbur,  who  is  known  for 
his  control  and  elegance  and  relative 
impersonality.  In  his  poems  you  get 
the  sense  of  somebody  who  is  choos- 
ing to  tell  you  certain  things  and  not 
tell  you  other  things  and  consequently 
the  things  which  he  chooses  to  tell 
you,  you  value  more  because  he  has 
made  a  choice.  He  Is  divulging  certain 
things  and  is  holding  certain  things 
back,  so  there  is  some  sort  of  choice 
making  character  behind  the  poem, 
whereas  If  you  get  a  poem  In  which  you 
feel  that  there  Is  nothing  which  the 
poet  wouldn't  tell  you  about  himself, 
then  all  of  this  material  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  one's  private  life  becomes 
what  you  read  In  the  newspaper. 

There  is  no  mystery. 

When  everything  Is  told,  then  there 
Is  not  much  mystery  to  me.  You  have  to 
be  careful  about  this  kind  of  thing. 
Some  of  the  poets  who  are  most  con- 
nected with  the  so-called  confession- 
al school  are  really  in  some  ways  not 
confessional  In  the  'gut-spilling" 
sense  at  all.  W.  D.  Snodgrass,  for  ex- 
ample, though  "Heart's  Needle"  is  an 
extraordinarily  personal  poem  and 
does  rise  out  of  and  deliver  a  lot  of  In- 
formation about  particular  events  in 
Snodgrass' s  life,  the  wit  and  the  formal 
control,  and  what  Robert  Lowell  calls 
the  "shrill  eloquence'  of  the  whole 
thing  are  Invented.  They  are  devices — 
made  up.  If  you  make  up  a  rhyme 
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scheme,  it  Is  the  same  distancing 
strategy  as  creating  a  fictional  char- 
acter as  opposed  to  writing  about 
somebody  you  know.  It's  art.  So 
"Heart's  Needle"  is  a  very  moving 
fK)em.  I  think  the  way  we  have  come  to 
understand  the  term  'confessional'  Is 
not  really  applicable  to  a  poem  like 
"Heart's  Needle".  Think  about  Lowell's 
Life  Studies  which  is  supposed  to  be 
another  landmark  in  confessional 
poetry.  If  you  read  enough  about  it  you 
will  find  out  that  a  lot  of  the  stuff  in 
those  poems  is  made  up.  I  don't  mean 
just  formally,  but  details  are  made  up. 
And  certainly  an  enormous  amount  is 
left  out.  If  you  talk  to  people  who  knew 
Lowell  they  would  tell  you  that  the 
things  that  he  didn't  say  about  his 
family  experience,  his  background 
and  so  forth  would  make  three  more 
books  of  Life  Studies.  A  poet  can  take 
a  confessional  posture  without  hang- 
ing out  all  the  family  laundry  on  the 
street.  Although  it  may  appear  that  is 
what  he  is  doing,  that  is  an  illusion. 

The  tension  I  mentioned  before 
between  emotion  and  control  is 
also  audible  when  you  read.  Do 
you  find  reading  to  be  cathartic, 
or  a  performance,  or  Just  recita- 
tion? 

It  has  to  be  a  performance.  I  think 
if  you  do  it  at  all,  you  should  do  it  seri- 
ously and  work  hard  at  it  and  try  to 


give  the  poems  a  run  for  their  money. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  read  certain 
poems,  because  I  am  able  to  bring  up 
the  feelings  again  that  are  in  the 
poems,  so  it's  like  going  through  it  all 
over  again.  I  suppose  In  a  way  reading 
them  is  more  painful  than  writing 
them,  because  there  they  are  on  the 
page  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  read 
them  aloud.  You  are  not  involved  in 
the  crafty  side  of  making  the  poem,  ex- 
ercising the  control,  and  shaping  It, 
which  can  be  absorbing  and  pleasur- 
able even  though  you  are  writing 
about  painful  things.  But  I  like  to  read. 
It  wears  me  out,  because  I  do  reenter 
the  emotional  territory  of  the  poem 
when  I'm  reading.  But  I  don't  think  I 
could  do  a  good  Job  if  I  didn't  do  that. 

So  it's  like  performance,  but  you 
don't  have  the  emotional  distance 
that  an  actor  would  have  who  is 
playing  someone  else's  character. 

Yeah,  you  are  reading  your  own 
work  and  sometimes  that  is  tough.  I 
think  acting  can  be  a  performance 
without  being  insincere.  Just  in  the 
way  a  poem  can  be  a  performance 
without  being  insincere.  Just  like 
someone  said,  "Art  is  a  lie  that  tells 
the  truth." 

Both  Keeds  and  Keeping  Com- 
pany have  short  prose  pieces  in 
them.  Do  you  write  prose  often  ? 

I  did  then.  Tliose  were  the  results  of 


a  couple  of  odd  moments  when  I  felt 
like  writing  sentences  and  paragraphs 
rather  than  writing  lines,  and  I  haven't 
done  much  of  it  since.  I've  written  one 
more  prose  piece  that  has  never  been 
collected.  I  write  almost  no  prose.  I 
don't  know  why  I  did  those.  It  Just  felt 
right  at  the  time.  They  are  not  stories. 
They  are  too  slender  to  be  stories. 
They  are  Just  vignettes  or  sketches. 

Tou  don't  classify  them  in  the 
prose/poem  form? 

No.  They  are  prose  pieces,  but  they 
are  not  poems,  although  they  may 
have  poetic  elements  In  them. 

Where  do  you  think  the  line  falls 
between  verse  and  discourse,  be- 
tween poetry  and  prose? 

I  think  the  distinction  has  to  be  be- 
tween verse  and  prose,  not  between 
poetry  and  prose  as  I  understand  the 
terms.  I  think  verse  and  prose  differ 
primarily  in  the  sound  and  the  fre- 
quency of  repetition — whether  it's  rep- 
etition in  traditional  measures  like 
rhyme,  meter,  and  alliteration  or 
whether  It's  rep)etltlon  like  you  get  in 
Whitman,  sort  of  biblical  parallelism. 
It's  all  still  repetition  and  It  seems  to 
me  that  verse  turns  into  prose,  verse 
becomes  prose  as  repeated  elements 
become  so  distant  from  each  other  as 
to  be  inaudible.  Of  course,  prose  has 
rhythms  and  pacing,  too.  And  some 
prose  is  much  more  musical,  in  the 
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poetic  sense,  than  stuff  that  Is  printed 
on  the  pages  as  verse.  I'd  rather  read  a 
story  by  Eudora  Welty  for  the  music  of 
It,  than  a  lot  of  so-called  poems.  It 
seems  that  there  Is  a  more  genuine 
music  In  her  prose  than  there  Is  In 
much  of  what  passes  for  verse. 

So  you  can  have  poetic  prose 
and  prosaic  verse.  Do  you  not 
think  there  is  any  validity  in  the 
intermediate  form,  the  prose 
poem?  Bly  wrote  in  this  form  for  a 
while  and  it  was  popular,  the  real- 
ly packed  paragraphs. 

I  don't  see  siny  particular  merit  In 
calling  a  paragraph  a  poem,  however 
wonderful  Its  'poetic  Intensities'  are.  I 
think  it's  kind  of  a  'high  falutln'  term 
that  really  blurs  distinctions.  I'm  not 
saying  I  undervalue  the  possibility  of 
short  prose  pieces  packing  the  power 
of  sonnets  by  Frost  or  Ekiwln  Arlington 
Robinson.  I  was  just  talking  In  my 
class  about  a  prose  piece  by  the  f)oet 
Jim  Harrison.  One  of  a  number  that  he 
did  that  Involved  letters  he  had  written 
to  a  Russian  poet  who  committed  sui- 
cide. I  thought  It  was  very  powerful, 
and  certainly  as  good  as  a  lot  of  poems 
that  I  see,  but  I  still  don't  see  any  mer- 
it In  calling  it  a  poem.  I  would  proba- 
bly call  It  poetry  before  I'd  call  It  a 
poem. 

I've  noticed  a  lot  of  musical  ref- 
erences in  your  poems,  especially 
classical  music  in  "Listening  to 
Music  in  the  House  of  Friends"  in 
Reeds.  James  Wright  described 
you  as  having  "mastery  of  the  tra- 
ditional music  of  poetry".  How 
close  do  you  feel  poetry  still  is  to 
its  musical  roots?  How  related  are 
the  two  to  you? 

I  probably  write  poetry  because  I 
can't  Ccirry  a  tune.  Walter  Pater  says 
that  all  art  aspires  constantly  towards 
the  condition  of  music.  I  would  proba- 
bly agree  with  that.  If  1  could  have 
been  a  jazz  trumpeter,  I  would  have 
done  It.  1  love  music,  but  I'm  not  musi- 
cal In  the  conventional  sense.  I  sup- 
pose I've  tried  to  put  what  music  I 
have  into  my  ix)ems.  Obviously,  there 
are  some  lyrics  that  can  be  sung, 
which  have  great  power  as  poetry, 
such  as  some  of  the  old  ballads  or 
songs  from  Shakespeare's  plays. 
There  are  also  poems  which  have  a 
music  that  is  Independent  of  actual 
music  and  any  attempt  to  set  them  to 


A  Vacant  Lot 

One  night  where  there  is  nothing  now  but  air 
I  paused  with  one  hand  on  the  bannister 
And  listened  to  a  film  aficionado's 
Careless  laughter  sentence  poetry  to  death. 

It's  twenty  gone  years  and  a  few  poems  later, 
The  house  demolished,  the  film  man  vanished. 
The  friend  who  introduced  us  to  him  dead. 

I  side  with  one  old  master  who  loves  to  tell 
His  film  buff  friends  that  film  is  like  an  art  form. 
And  yet  my  eyes  keep  panning  the  empty  air 
Above  the  rubble,  as  if,  if  I  could  run 

The  film  back  far  enough,  I  might  still  start 

For  home  down  the  darkened  street  from  the  newsstand 

And  turn  a  comer  to  the  house  still  standing, 

A  faint  light  showing  in  an  upstairs  window. 
Is  someone  reading  late?  Or  is  it  the  night 
Our  newborn  lies  burning  up  with  fever. 
And  all  the  doctor  can  say  is  plunge  her 

In  cold  water,  wrap  her  up  and  hold  her. 

Hold  her,  strip  her  down  and  plunge  her  in  again 

Until  it  breaks  and  she  is  weak  but  cooling? 

Is  it  the  night  they  call  about  my  father 

And  I  lay  the  mismatched  funeral  suit 

In  the  back  seat  with  the  cigarettes  and  whiskey 

And  drive  off  knowing  nothing  but  Death  and  South? 

Somewhere  a  tree  limb  scrapes  at  a  gutter. 
The  wind  blows.  Late  trucks  rattle  the  windows. 
Never  you  mind,  I  say  out  loud  to  the  girls 

Away  at  school.  There's  nothing  there  to  hurt  you. 
The  sky  is  thickening  over  a  vacant  lot. 
And  when  I  leave  there  is  a  hard  rain  drumming 
With  the  sound  of  someone  up  in  the  small  hours. 

Thirsty,  his  palm  still  warm  from  a  sick  child's 
Forehead,  running  the  spigot  in  the  kitchen 
Full  force  till  the  water's  cold  enough  to  drink. 
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music  is  an  unnecessary  Interference. 
It  may  have  been  Valery  who  said  that 
setting  a  poem  to  music  Is  like  looking 
at  a  painting  through  stained  glass.  It 
Is  excessive  somehow — like  an  extra 
layer.  But  Yeats,  who  wrote  a  whole  se- 
quence of  poems  called  "Words  For 
Music  Perhaps",  said  two  very  different 
things  about  It.  He  said  that  a  chill 
went  over  him  at  the  idea  of  someone 
setting  one  of  his  poems  to  music — It 


My  principle  is  to  use 
the  simplest  word  or 
simplest  expression 
which  could  convey 
whatever  I  need  to.  I 
don't  mind  complex 
language  if  it's  needed 

to  convey  complex 

feelings.  What  bothers 

me  is  simple-minded 

thinking  and 
complicated  writing. 


just  horrified  him.  But  on  another  oc- 
cassion  he  said  one  of  his  ambitions 
was  to  walk  Into  a  pub  somewhere  in 
the  country  in  Ireland  and  hear  people 
in  the  pub  singing  a  poem  of  his,  not 
knowing  who  he  was — sort  of  a  desire 
to  pass  into  popular  anonymity.  I 
think  many  poets  have  this  conflict. 
They  want  their  poems  to  have  cin  in- 
dividual and  Independent  music,  but 
they  wouldn't  mind  walking  into  a  bar 
somewhere  and  hearing  someone  sing 
one  of  their  poems  to  an  audience. 

Then  do  you  think  that  the  Join- 
ing of  poetry  and  music,  like  the 
Beats,  say  Kenneth  Patchen,  did — 
reading  to  a  jazz  background — is 
just  too  much? 

Well,  it  depends  on  how  good  the 
poem  is.  Some  of  the  stuff  that  was  be- 
ing done  to  jazz  accompaniment  prob- 
ably needed  it.  There  are  some  poems 
for  which  it  would  be  superfluous— a 
distraction  to  join  with  music.  Song- 
wrltlng  and  poem  writing  are  really 
two  different  enterprises.   You   may 


have  to  read  your  poems  in  public,  but 
basically  they  are  written  for  people 
to  read  on  the  page  where  they  have  a 
chance  to  go  back  and  read  them  a 
second  time  and  look  up  a  word  In  the 
dictionary,  etc.  But  if  you  are  writing  a 
song  to  be  performed  in  public,  people 
are  going  to  be  able  to  hear  it  only 
once.  You  are  almost  obliged  to  make 
it  simple  enough  to  be  understood 
quickly  and  immediately.  The  need  for 
that  particular  kind  of  clarity  can  di- 
minish the  richness  possible  on  the 
printed  page.  Though  my  own  ambi- 
tion is  to  be  immediately  understood— 
immediately  but  not  totally.  For  exam- 
ple, 1  like  poems  which  are  totally  ac- 
cessible on  one  level— all  the  way 
through — the  first  time  you  read  them. 
Do  you  restrict  your  word  choice 
to  promote  that  accessibility? 

No.  I  use  any  word  that  I  feel  is  nec- 
cessary  to  communicate  what  I  want 
to  say.  I'm  not  reining  myself  in  in  that 
way  at  all.  I  don't  care  if  people  have  to 
look  up  words  or  not.  But  my  principle 
is  to  use  the  simplest  word  or  simplest 
expression  which  could  convey  what- 
ever I  need  to.  I  don't  mind  complex 
language  If  it's  needed  to  convey  com- 
plex feelings.  What  bothers  me  is  sim- 
ple-minded thinking  and  complicated 
writing. 

When  did  you  begin  to  write  ser- 
iously? 

I  suppose  out  of  self  protection  I 
didn't  start  to  write  seriously  until  I 
had  written  a  couple  of  things  that 
other  people  took  seriously,  and  then 
I  thought  it  was  alright  for  me  to  be 
serious  about  it  myself.  I'm  sure  I 
wrote  down  things  every  once  in  a 
while  as  a  teenager,  but  I  didn't  start 
wnriting  what  I  thought  of  as  poems 
until  I  was  almost  finished  with  col- 
lege—my last  year  in  college.  I  never 
took  a  writing  course  as  an  under- 
graduate and  I  took  only  one  writing 
course  in  all  of  my  schooling.  I  took  a 
straight  M.A.  in  English  Literature  in 
Massachusetts.  I  took  one  writing 
workshop  while  I  was  there. 

Your  first  book  A  Program  For 
Survival  came  out  in  1971,  but 
when  did  you  first  publish? 

In  the  mid-60s  I  first  began  to  pub- 
lish In  magazines.  Then  it  took  me  five 
or  six  years  to  get  that  first  book  out.  I 
think  the  first  serious  publication  I 
had  was  in  1965  when  the  Massachu- 


setts Review  took  three  of  my  poems, 
'nien  I  published  poems  in  magazines 
off  and  on,  and  have  ever  since,  and 
have  collected  them  In  books  three 
times  now. 

It  seems  that  you  got  started 
with  your  writing  a  bit  later  In  life. 
What  would  you  suggest  to  anyone 
who  Is  trying  to  start  writing  poe- 
try? Do  you  think  It's  Important  to 
be  really  focused  early  In  life? 

People  do  what  they  have  to  do.  I 
can  look  at  an  Individual  poem  and  tell 
somebody  whether  I  think  It's  any 
good  or  not  and  tell  him  why,  but  I 
can't  give  recommendations  about 
strategies  like  that.  You  just  have  to  go 
at  your  own  pace.  Obviously,  people 
have  started  out  much  earlier  than  I 
did  and  there  are  notable  examples 
among  the  great  poets  who  did  their 
best  work  when  they  were  very  young. 
Didn't  Dylan  Thomas  publish  his  first 
book  when  he  was  18?  And  John 
Keats  died  when  he  was  25,  and  he 
stopped  writing  about  two  years  be- 
fore that  because  he  was  too  sick  to 
write.  On  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
neither  Frost  nor  Wallace  Stevens 
published  a  book  until  they  were  40.  I 
don't  know  how  much  Stevens  had 
written  before  then,  but  Frost  claimed 
that  he  had  almost  all  of  what  was  in 
his  first  four  ixjoks  finished  when  he 
published  his  first,  so  he  was  going  to 
feed  it  out  to  the  public  at  appropriate 
intervals.  That  would  be  a  wonderful 
situation  to  be  in.  So  there  are  exam- 
ples at  either  end  of  the  scale. 

You  have  to  pace  your  writing  to 
your  own  life? 

It  Just  depends  on  when  you  get  in- 
terested In  it.  There  is  no  clock,  no  cal- 
endar by  which  someone  should  go. 
Some  people  start  very  early  and  bum 
themselves  out  by  the  time  they  are  25; 
others  don't  start  until  they  are  30  and 
write  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It  is  not 
predictable.  I  think  it  is  Auden  who 
says  that  you  are  a  poet  only  while  you 
are  working  on  a  poem,  and  once  you 
finish  with  that  poem,  you  are  not  a 
poet  and  you  may  never  write  another 
one.  It  is  a  craft  and  an  art  rather  than 
a  condiUon  of  being.  If  I  go  for  very 
long  without  writing  a  poem,  I  don't 
feel  much  like  a  poet. 

Interview  conducted  by  Wil  Gehne 
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Doug  Brantz 
UnUtled  1988 
arcryllc  24"  x  30" 
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David  M.  Hervey 

"La  Morte  d'Homme"  1987 

serlgraph  10  7/8"  x  17  7/8" 
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Bruce  Shores 
drypolnt  series  1988 


Bruce  Shores 
Figure  Study  1988 
charcoal  18"  x  24" 
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Backstage  4"  x  5  1  /2" 
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AttheBar4  1/4"x6" 


Dance  Concert  4  1  /2"  x  6" 


Cindy  Barnard 

The  Front  Porch  1988 

aquatint  8  3/4"  x  1 1  7/8' 
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Confessions  of  an  Adult  Chile 


My  wife  says  I  am  serious 

Preoccupied  and  sad 

I  wonder  why 

I  feel  alone 

I  doubt  my  sanity 

And  the  world  to  come 

But  now  I  know  wtw  I  am 

I  am  an  adult  child  of  an  alcoholic 

The  infonnalbn  is  new 

No  longer  am  I  alone 

I  have  known  al  along 

Deep  in  my  heart 

It  has  always  been  true 

But  it  was  a  secret 

Known  only  to  my  unconscious 

I  didn't  think 

I  let  my  past  affed  me 

We  children  doni  know  what  normal  is 

We  are  just  becoming  aware 

HowcouWweknow? 

We  grew  up  in  a  dysfunctional  family 

We  learned  to  manipulate 

We  were  taught  by  masters 

Why  be  direct? 

We  know  the  answer  is  no 

So  we  make  them  choose 

Guilt  or  resentment 

We  want  to  laugh  and  play 
Become  the  carefree  child 
We  never  coukf  be 
But  we  had  to  survive 

Oh  life 
Dear  life 
Will  I  ever  hear 
Your  song? 

We  learned  not  to  talk 
Keep  the  family  secret 
Don't  say  what  you  mean 
Or  mean  what  you  say 


We  learned  not  to  tnjst 

Our  significant  others 

For  they  may  pat  us  on  the  head 

Or  slap  us  on  our  face 

We  didnl  know  why 

We  learned  not  to  feel 
The  pain  was  too  bad 
We  teamed  to  deny 
And  say  it  dkfn't  happen 

We  judge  ourselves  without  mercy 
Because  we  are  guilty 
For  not  removing  their  pain 

We  are  driven  people 
Driven  to  perform 
Never  allowed  to  fail 

We  create  our  own  image 
Project  it  to  the  world 
Knowing  full  well 
If  they  saw  the  real  us 
We  woukJ  be  teft  all  alone 
Untoved 
Abandoned 

We  dont  deserve  their  love 
Let's  settle  for  pity 

We  project  conditional  love 
OnourownchlkJren 
To  make  them  perfomi 

The  great  pain  comes 

From  knowing 

There  is  nothing 

We  can  do 

To  make  ourselves 

Acceptable 

How  to  escape  it? 

We  coukJ  bk)w  out  our  brains 

But  that  would  not  remove 

The  branded  mari< 

Bumed  on  those 

Left  behind 
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poetry  by  Gaylord  Hageseth 
photographs  by  Michael  Read 


We  overreact  to  little  things 
Over  which  we  have  no  control 

We  constantly  seek  approval 
Ailirmation  and  love 
But  underneath  we  know 
We  don't  deserve  the  reward 

When  we  succeed 
We  take  no  credit 
For  it  must  have  been  luck 

But  if  we  fail 

We  know 

We  are  no  good 

We  are  peacemakers 
Not  the  just  peace 
But  Peace  at  any  price 

We  are  toyal 
Even  to  those 
Who  do  not  deserve 
Our  loyalty 

We  hide  our  anger 
With  a  peaceful  facade 

Our  mind  says  it's  okay 
To  be  angry 
For  outsiders  would  too 
If  they  suffered 
Like  us 

But  our  feeling 
Of  guilt 
Condemns  us  to  hel 

We  are  impulsive 
Driven  to  achieve 
Regardless  of  the  facts 
For  our  commitment 
Is  made 

We  feel  sorry  for  ourselves 
And  well  we  shouk) 


Fbf  anyone  else 

Would  be  the  same  as  us 

That  is 

If  they  survived 

To  live  a  new  day 

We  see  ourselves 

Assume  the  dependent's  personality 

h  scares  us  to  death 

Because  we  are  aware 

Of  our  potential  for  destruction 

There  go  I 

But  for  the  grace  of  God 

It  is  hard  to  separate 

The  dependent  from  the  disease 

Why  were  we  born 
Into  a  family  like  this? 

Self-hate  destroys 
But  how  can  we  forgive? 

We  kx)k  deep  into  ourselves 
And  feel  understood 
The  ocean  of  peace 
Buoys  us  from  the  depths 

We  stop  striving  and  let  go 
The  words  flow  from  within 
"Father,  forgive  them 
For  they  know  not  what  they  do" 

We  feel  safe 
Nothing  can  hurt  us 

We  realize  our  need 
God's  adkxi  is  enough 

To  us  chiWren  of  alcoholics 

God  is  distant  and  remote 

Most  of  the  time 

But  then 

His  touch  makes  us  know 

His  imprint  is  deep 

Within  our  soul 


Ultra  Post-Modern 


Six  Poems 


Sam 

Visiting  a  home, 

lie  would  squat  down  to  get  a  better  look 

at  the  pictures  on  the  tables, 

finger  the  bookcases, 

to  get  to  know  his  friends, 

then  sit  down, 

focus  on  a  bit  of  flimsy  paper, 

a  fingertui  of  tobacco, 

and  shape  them  into  a  compact  little  cigarrette, 

never  tearing  the  paper 

or  spilling  a  shred. 

Then  he  would  sit  back, 

cross  his  legs  and  smoke, 

and  laugh 

as  if  a  tremor  at  his  core 

had  struggled  through  dark,  packed  layers 

to  enjpt,  finally  free,  with  a  roar. 


Keys 

I  want  again 
to  rattle  words 
loosely  in  my  hands, 
like  unrung  keys: 
and  to  spill  them,  tinkling 
for  me  to  read: 
they  should  fall  for  me 
in  bubbling  patterns; 
silver  and  rapid 
metallic  fish-shapes 
slipping  down  through 
the  air,  knowing 
exactly  where  they 
need  to  land; 
knowing  exactly 
what  they  are. 

David  Andrew 


and  hurl  out  his  ideas, 

race  horses  bursting  from  their  gates  at  the  gun. 
I  was  so  close  to  tell  the  losers  from  the  winners, 
so  close  I  stared  paralyzed  in  their  path, 
about  to  be  trampled. 

Keiii  Logan 


The  Close  of  Day 

A  vase  of  tulips 

in  the  space  between  us 

yellow  red  and  dark  purple 

They  feel  the  night  coming  on 

and  cannot  remain  open 

but  fold  each  color 

around  the  ebony  of  the  center 


Patricia  Biacit 
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I  kissed  the  television 


Warm  beer  tastes  like  a  teenager 
Mouthwasti  tastes  like  ctiristmas 
Scotch  tastes  like  a  fat  journalist 
and  a  margarlta  tastes  like  my  mom. 

My  wife  tastes  like  charity 

I  taste  like  a  dead  houseplant,  or 
sometimes 

after  a  shower,  like  prostitution 
I  kissed  the  television,  it  tasted  like  a  television 
A  few  have  kissed  my  Salvation  Army  sofa, 
they  said  it  tasted  like  a  debutante's  ass. 

Cold  beer  tastes  like  a  grinning  friendship 
Milk  and  orange  juice  taste  like  my  Grandmother 
COKE  tastes  like  america 

coke  tastes  like  AMERICA 
coffee  tastes  like  talkshow  host  or  a  cop 
and  aftershave  tastes  like  a  detox  unit's  breath 

Ink  tastes  like  all  things  good, 
and  not  so  good, 

paper  has  no  taste 

Evan  D.  Smith 


Property 

Yeah, 

we  were  just  talking  about  the  trains, 

and  the  cats, 

and  the  billboards, 

out  in  the  silence. 

Back,  back  in  the  mind  behind. 

Where  objects  are  free  of  a  hariot  called  property, 

and  dollar  misery  is  still  the  misers'  mind  foetus, 

unborn, 

brooding  out  of  barter. 

Yeah, 

we  were  just  selling  the  spice  we  brought  back. 

Indian  curry  snatched  from  a  monk's  shelf. 

We  sat  staring  at  the  sages  sitting, 

perfecting  their  dull  craft  of  visionary. 

Their  personal  epiphanies  we  drank  caustic. 

The  cat's  cradle  they  gave  us, 

we  handed  down, 

handed  down. 

Through  fat  American  fingers  down, 

to  a  Mecca  at  the  spine. 


Yeah, 

we  were  just  talking  ransom  for  the  price  of  heaven. 

Setting  prices  on  objects  of  art. 

Burning  words  that  now  litter  billboards. 

Word  objects  of  poor  blue  mourning. 

Yeah, 

we  were  just  learning  the  alphabet  of  the  trains, 

and  the  cats, 

and  the  billboards, 

out  in  the  silence. 

Gary  McCracken 
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St  Mary's  House 

(for  Dr.  Lautermilch) 

Surrounded  by  your  children 

in  the  room  of  light  and  dark 

you  speak  our  names, 

forgive  our  sins, 

teach  us 

and  bless  us 

and  wish  for  us 

the  peace  that  escapes  your  hand. 

We  are  blessed: 

the  open  windows 

and  high  ceiling, 

patterns  spinning  from  one  to  the  other, 

and  over  the  door  a  medallion, 

a  mother  and  child 

so  close  together 

they  become  one  unborn 

safe  in  a  womb  of  light  and  dark. 


Patricia  Black 


\ 

Rob  Coleman 

Sail  1988 

brushed  Ink  14"  x  17' 
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